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- An event so significant as the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent, coming as it did at a time when the Seminary had com- 
pleted threescore vears and ten of institutional life, naturally calls 
on the REcorp to devote a large part of its space to the presenta- 
tion of the exercises on that occasion. The inaugural address 
appears as the first among our contributed articles. A descrip- 
tion of the event, with the addresses of the occasion given in full, 
naturally takes the chief place among the Seminary Annals. 





As is customary in its midsummer number, the REcorD gives 
an account of the anniversary exercises. This year was one of 
such unusual interest that more than the usual space has been 
given to it, — the reports of both the anniversary addresses being 
given with considerable fullness. We would call especial atten- 
tion to the address of Dr. Lyman Whiting at the Alumni dinner, 
which appears in full in its place. It presents a phase of the early 
life of the Seminary, and sketches conditions leading to the found- 
ing of the Institute at East Windsor Hill, which, so far as we 
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know, have hardly been noted heretofore, and deserve more than 
passing attention. Dr. Whiting’s years are such, and his mental 
and spiritual quality is so fine, that he is himself both a source and 
a writer of history. 





In the midst of the things which concern most closely the life of 
the Seminary, our readers are urged not to overlook the valuable 
article by Professor Blaisdell on Biblical Study in Collegiate 
Instruction. The author is professor of Biblical literature in 
Beloit College, and brings to his topic, both by heredity and train- 
ing, a clearness of insight and a precision of statement that will 
repay careful reading. Mr. Clark treats a live topic in an inter- 
esting way, and presents truth that deserves pondering. 





The power of exorcising evil spirits has certainly departed 
from the Schools of the Prophets. If anybody doubts it let him 
consult pages 231 and 233 of the May Recorp and he will be con- 
vinced. The editor believes he did his best, and the printer is 
sure he did, and yet somehow the powers that reign in the black 
abysses of printers’ ink got hold of the types and marvellously 
mingled and muddled the reviews of Shaw’s “ Pauline Epistles” 
and Robinson’s “ Doctrine of Holiness.” If at this late time 
the accurate and still confused reader will transpose the second 
and third paragraphs from the bottom of page 233 to a place just 
precedent to the second paragraph from the bottom of page 231 
he will find matters righted. 

The Recorp does not plan going into the dissected map and 
puzzle picture business. It has only humble apologies to offer to 
readers, authors, and publishers, and has just breath enough left 
to pant execrations upon the guilty unknown cause, — its exor- 


cisms having failed. 
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Constructive Theology 


IS A CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY POSSIBLE? 





I. The name of Religion has ever been associated with the 
search for Truth. Our entire experience rests, of course, upon 
the knowledge of reality, upon the apprehension of facts with 
which we are all in common related. Each color to which we 
all give the same name, each fact'of any kind whose place and 
importance we all recognize, is for us a reality which we have 
grasped. Our conception of it is a truth by which we live. But 
religion arises when man thinks he has seen the fundamental facts 
of his moral being and the relations of his endless life. There is 
in him a nature which feeds on something other than the fairest 
beauties of the landscape, other than the most thrilling melodies 
of music. For example, he finds himself both possessed by and 
possessing the sense of duty. On one side this seems to fill him 
with the sense of mere subjection, as if submission to a dread 
tribunal were the final fact ; and there have been wild spirits who 
resented this as slavery, and who claimed for man the indefeasible 
right to be his own God. And yet the answer to these reckless 
rivals of Milton’s supreme rebel against the majesty of God is, 
that this subjection of man to God is not slavery just because it 
works through the sense of duty. Rather is it the most sublime 
form of freedom. He who sees and feels absolute duty has in 
his vision and in his heart legislated for the universe as well as 
for himself. His soul has touched and tasted the very nature of 
the Absolute. 

Again, man has from the beginning believed in an ultimate 
explanation of things. The history of philosophy, of theology, of 
science, is the history of his brave, undaunted determination to 
know with the open eye of reason what that kind of being is in 
Whom all at last is rooted. And religion is ever the form of 
conduct into which he has cast his latest and best thought of God. 
There have been waverings among the philosophers. There have 


been those from time to time who deemed themselves delivered 
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from the bondage of religious thought whose falsehoods had been 
exposed, or of religious customs whose futility had been experi- 
enced. But these are phases of the struggle itself, and witnesses 
therefore of the native yearning of man for that knowledge which 
is true and for that practice which has in it the virtue of eternity. 
For man feels and knows that he was made for God. He affirms 
and explores and pursues his kinship with the Absolute. Hence 
it is that no real religion has ever really lived except through the 
belief of its adherents that they knew the best and most that could 
be known. The supreme doctrines of every religion are always 
doctrines of the Supreme; and in their assured possession its 
practices rest. 

In Christianity this assurance has had firmer and clearer 
ground than anywhere else, and has produced a history in human 
nature incomparably beyond that of all other religions. To open 
the New Testament anywhere is to find one’s self face to face with 
varied and numerous expressions which have in common some 
phase or symbol, some glimpse or experience of the Absolute, the 
eternal, the infinite. It is very sparing of adjectives; but it is 
filled from end to end with names for relations in which God 
stands toward man and man toward God. Truth and light, life 
and death, sin and grace, love and repentance, peace and fear, 
mercy and wrath, blood and pity, power and faith, righteousness 
and ungodliness, holiness and misery, these and many more are 
never, in the New Testament, either mere abstractions or mere 
adjectives. They name those relations and their accompanying 
emotions, in which man and God meet. In these words you always 
see two faces gazing upon each other, one human and one divine. 
In them man, the child of time and sense, is found in conscious, 
living contact with God, eternal, immortal, invisible. 

Hence it is that the pages of the New Testament are saturated 
with passion. Hence it is also that the great creative, conquering 
periods in the history of the church have been simply outbursts 
of this passion. For passion, in the high and noble use of the 
term, means all that concentration of thought and will, kindled 
to a fire of feeling, in which a man gives himself wholly away to 
some overmastering object. And it is the vision of the Absolute 
in some form above which summons forth the absolute in the 


























human spirit, deep calling unto deep. The passion which lives 
in all real religions has been created by the faith and the feeling 
that the supreme object of man’s life has been discovered. There 
each man faces his final explanation of all things, the final law of 
his being, the final hope of his heart. When he believes that 
thoroughly, when its finality has mastered his imagination as well 
as enlightened his mind, when its finality has drawn out his love 
ina gaze of constant fascination, for that he will gladly surrender 
all things, yea, even life itself. 

The great periods of church history, the great deeds of Chris- 
tian faith have been wrought out of that conscious relation with 
that which is, nay, with Him who is eternal and final. At such 
times heroic sacrifices have been made, splendid evangelism has 
been achieved, the great systems of theology have been created. 
These three, then, sacrifice, evangelism, and systematic thought, 
are always closely related and even dependent upon one another. 
But they are only possible when men have gained what has been 
well called “ immutable conviction about absolute truth.” 

“Immutable conviction about absolute truth,’ —the words 
have an old world sound, have they not? It is the sore complaint 
of many of the most thoughtful of our day that these words seem 
to describe more accurately and vividly the atmosphere of another 
and an earlier time. Somehow there has spread through the 
very air we breathe a shimmering uncertainty, a tremulous tone, 
a passionless spirit. It is true that faith has not died, that great 
work is still being done, thank God. Missions at home and 
abroad are carried on at great cost; most earnest and most com- 
petent scholarship is* busied with all that concerns the discovery 
of truth, in every realm of reality which we can touch, even with 
our finger tips. And yet the uncertainty haunts, the coldness 


chills, the absence of passion condemns us all. It is true that 


protest, where recrimination and defiance of the modern mind are 
fulminated. But these voices do not yet command that response 
of a revived conviction which they and we desire. Their pur- 
pose we deeply approve, their method we deplore, their authority 


we sadly fail to discover. Their words come like the explosion 
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of the toy crackers of our boys, while we are praying for the 
thunder and the lightning of the heavens. 

On the other hand, men of education and of thought all about 
us are asking for what they call a positive and constructive 
theology. The native hunger of the soul for that absolute truth, 
which Plato says is the true food of the soul, finds expression in 
all kinds of wistful and even weird systems of thought. “ Wist- 
ful”’ is the word for the mood of our day. Wistful because 
within us all the heart that sins and fears also aspires and yearns 
for the great truth which would give it peace and life; and wistful 
also because something keeps the mind of our day from seeing 
and receiving, from using with indomitable conviction, that very 


truth. 


Il. Why is it so hard today to find “immutable conviction 
about absolute truth ”’? 

The answer may no doubt be made as varied as the interests 
of human life. They all always contribute to the dominant char- 
acteristics of the men of every generation, even in a measure to 
the mood of every day. If it were my duty today to survey them 
all I would have to deal with those social and ethical conditions 
which have been created by the growth of modern democracy and 
by the enormous increase of wealth among the leading races. 
These two facts have endless moral and religious ramifications. 
For they, like all blessings, bring with them also new duties; and 
new duties mean new trials; and new trials, or temptations, espe- 
cially those which creep on us unawares through achievement and 
gratification, are most apt to confuse, allure, and overwhelm our 
unwonted wills. It is the witness of some of the broadest and 
most sympathetic students of our own day that the modern world 
in large measure owes to its great wealth and to its unparalleled 
consciousness of power the weakening of grasp upon the spiritual, 
the fading of absolute truth from the steady gaze of an ardent 
Faith. The charioteer whom Plato describes has not succeeded 
well in his mastery of the steeds, and the passion of the nobler 
nature for eternal reality is checked by the downward momentum 
of that which mindeth earthly things. So say many who are not 
traducers of their kind and whose judgment ought to have calm 


and careful heed. 
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But there is another side to the whole matter and one with 
which we are more immediately and naturally concerned today. 
Acertain prevailing method of thought has grown upon the mind 
of man during the nineteenth century, which has also had its own 
share in making it hard for so many to have “ ultimate conviction 
about absolute truth.” This method may be summed up in a 
word. It concentrates attention on the course or process of uni- 
versal history; it sees things and persons as events; and all events 
as wavelets touched with sun or shadow in the vast river of Time. 
It studies all facts in their relations with one another in space and 
time; with these relations it is wholly cencerned, whether in the 
name of Philosophy or Science or History. Beyond and above 
them it knows of no realities; or it is not absolutely sure of their 
being, and only dimly aware of their nature. The ever-changing 
flow of the stream of experience is the only reality with which we 
are in scientific contact. All else, the metaphysical, the spiritual, 
the absolute, the abiding, the eternal, is beyond our ken and unre- 
lated to our living task as men. 

This movement of thought appeared in the Philosophy which 
followed Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Kant insisted, with 
almost strident voice, that we can know only that which reaches 
us through the senses. To the material so given, the mind applies 
its categories and by their means builds up all that we call experi- 
ence. But the experience thus regarded is just the great universe 
around us. The reason which we all possess in common en- 
ables us to construct out of the material which comes to us from 
some common source the actual world in which we all live to- 
gether. Obstinately Kant still clung, to save his universe from 
drifting wholly into clouds, to the reality of certain things-in- 
themselves which, existing somehow, produce somehow alike the 
sense impressions from without and the movement of conscious 
knowledge from within. But his successors kicked these obscure 
props of reality away, as contemptuously as Samuel Johnson 
kicked the stone to refute Berkeley. They maintained that the 
process to which alone Kant’s Pure Reason applies itself is the 
whole fact. It is true that many of the Idealists have affirmed 
that still the absolute has a reality which is not exhausted in the 
Process; but from the days of Hegel to our own the terms in 
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which that absolute shall be further defined have been in constant 
dispute. And few Idealists are there to whom that word, the 
Absolute, has become fully equivalent to the living and personal 
God. The more orthodox in our English-speaking world, like 
John Caird, affirm their faith rather than expound its philosophy 
at this point. The more bold like Mr. Bradley declare that the 
name of God cannot for them carry with it any of the elements 
which make personality real and interesting to us and to all true 
theists. Of some like T. H. Green, as of Hegel their master, it 
is in dispute as to whether they were in any real sense of the word 
Theists. And in America we are watching the gradual steps by 
which Mr. Royce is endeavoring to unfold the very nature of the 
absolute spirit, by a dialectic process of marvelous subtlety and in 
a style of untiring enthusiasm. If this phase of the great ideal- 
istic movement has succeeded only in leaving God as a bare equiv- 
alent for those most general and fundamental categories which 
have seemed to be the starting point of thought, it has no less 
truly divested man himself of that kind of reality, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, which would render the word immortai a clear 
and inevitable predicate of his nature. 

The movement in Philosophy has its counterpart in the realm 
of Science. There men once believed in certain objective distinc- 
tions which have in a certain sense disappeared. The whole uni- 
verse is presented to us in the form of a continuous process. We 
are told to watch the three primal factors of reality within space 


and time, viz, matter, force, and motion. They can be seen to 
assume the form of a nebulous ether, out of which the suns and 
planets emerge. Upon one of these, and that among the smallest, 
the surface cooled and parted into land and water. In the sea 
“the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” there was a preparation 
of chemical material, amid which at last the phenomena of living 
matter appeared. This gradually differentiated itself into various 
minute living forms. From these grew all the glory of the plant 
and animal worlds, step by step, the inner structure becoming 
ever more complex and relating itself to a wider and larger en- 
vironment. So arose at last the self-conscious life of the highest 
animal— man. His history is but the elaboration on new planes 
of the one fundamental principle. Still it is matter, force, and 
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motion which explain his actual psychic experiences, the building 
of his desires into institutions, and his institutions of family and 
state into dreams. And out of these dreams have arisen by the 
same fundamental principles his noblest achievements, his fairest 
and his worst hopes, his science and his religion, and even, pre- 
sumably, his philosophic explanation of the whole thing. If no 
real philosopher would adopt that program in detail, it does not 
misrepresent, I believe, that vague notion which haunts the mind 
of many thinkers and students; and it is, I am sure, the general 
fear, the horrid picture of the universe which many people, ignor- 
ant, no doubt, but not unintelligent, untrained, no doubt, but not 
thoughtless, carry at the back of their brains and in the bottom of 
their hearts as the popular, powerful, and persuasive foe of the 
Christian faith. 

Herbert Spencer, who is the chief philosophic exponent of this 
point of view, was partly trained as an engineer in his youth, and 
the categories of his trade run through his whole system. His 
thought of a God was what Matthew Arnold would have called 
“a magnified, nonnatural ” — engineer. 

It is remarkable how strong and deep is the grasp of this ideal 
upon the mind of our day. We find it asserted in every direction 
that the aim of science is deliberately and persistently to reduce 
everything, every part of the whole process of history, to the 
terms of mechanics. Nothing is for it explained until the whole 
fact is expressed in footpounds of force. And this ideal cannot 
but have permeated for good or ill into every realm of exact 
thought. One can trace its influence in almost every region of 
religious thought, and in the most unexpected quarters. Even 
apart from its extreme forms, in mechanical theories of the uni- 
verse, the concentration of the modern mind upon the continuous 
processes of nature, seems to have paralyzed its power to assert 
clear distinctions, to grasp firmly the thought of changeless truths, 
to believe in any permanent, indestructible realities except matter. 
Everything seems to be always becoming something else. 

It is only natural to find that the general point of view which 
I have indicated should be closely associated with modern investi- 
gation into the history of man. The public, dazzled with the 
glorious achievements of material science, hardly realizes that the 
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same patient and minute investigation which is given to the ma- 
terial world is given also by the historian to the records of human 
development. But the habit of mind, which the ceaseless study 
of details in history creates, is widespread and is one that does 
affect and concern us all. It has come to be generally assumed 
that the ideal of the historical is exactly the same as that of the 
scientific student, viz, to present a continuous story of events in 
time and place. These events are conceived of as conditioning 
one another, so that they can only be known by a most minute 
articulation of details. Nothing has been said or done by any 
man which we must not try to connect causally with the sayings 
and doings of other men before and after him. Many of the re- 
sults attained in this way are truly brilliant. But one strange and 
unexpected result is, to introduce a large measure of uncertainty 
into our picture of exactly those periods and those personalities 
that have done most to shape the history of human experience. 
This sounds, I know, like paradox. And no doubt our friend the 
Zeitgeist has his own smiles at our predicament. But the matter 
is easily explained. The great persons and the great events, it is 
that have moved men’s hearts most deeply, have affected the 
largest number of interests, have changed institutions, destroying 
old and creating new. Around them, therefore, a whole array of 
hopes and fears, affections and hates, motives and decisions have 
played, like a restless sea among the rocks. The records which 
come to us of what they were, and what they did and said, are 
largely colored by the personal attitudes of those who first made 
them, as well as those who copied or edited them or preserved 
them for us. Admiration and contempt, fear and hope play their 
part even upon the memory of words spoken and the recital of 
deeds done by the great men of the past. All events and all 
words out of the great hours of history are reflected for us 
through the weakness and strength, the prejudice and enthusiasm 
of their first witnesses. Thus the very determination to get the 
accurate truth about any detail seems to spread a haze of uncer- 
tainty over those very persons and periods which have left their 
deepest impress on history. 

The historical method and spirit carries us even a step farther. 
If its aim, its ultimate and guiding ideal, is to explain every word 
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and every act and every man by his connection with his environ- 
ment; the tendency of that method, when unchecked by the influ- 
ence of other ideals and principles, must be and is to obliterate 
originality from history. There was an old notion that when you 
had traced a certain deed or word to a man of genius you had got 
as far as you could. Something in it was peculiarly his own, not 
to be accounted for except through the indefinable quality of his 
own mind and his own character. Now, of course, no real his- 
tory of any period or of any great movement can ever be written 
except on that hypothesis. It is, after all, the qualities of genius, 
the superiorities of some men over all others, which are of most 
value to the race. They stir our blood, they give a larger self to 
our own poor selves. Through these sons of the gods and dar- 
lings of the muses we descry our kinship with worlds beyond our 
vision. Communing with them in their achievements, we feel as 
if vast powers slept within our hearts which some day shall awake 
and step forth into the light, and otherwhere shall behold what 
these have beheld and listen to the music, which, beneath those 
clouds, these souls alone were attuned to hear. 

But [ believe the tendency, the implicit aim and the popular 
effect. of the historical method as carried out by many of its 
leaders today is thus to reduce all historical personalities to a 
dead uniformity. Do we not all find ourselves almost instinc- 
tively feeling after some theory by which the environment may 
explain the individual? For example, we seek for the conditions 
in the Roman Republic, in the military and social condition of the 
tribes of western Europe as well as the East, which explain Julius 
Cesar. So, even in the study of Shakespeare. Men acknowledge 
his genius; but their science, as science is at present understood, 
is irritated by the word genius. Genius stands for mystery, for 
the mere boundary of clear knowledge. We must push on step 
by step to widen that boundary by explaining in terms of cause 
and effect more and more of the workings of the poet’s mind. To 
catch some clue to his association of ideas, to trace his memory 
of the words of others, to discover the impressions made on him 
by the scenery of his childhood, or by the travelers’ tales of that 
great age of geographical discoveries, these seem to many minds 


the very acme of historical science and to constitute a true know- 
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ledge of Shakespeare. Now, in the study of genius among poets 
and rulers, philosophers and artists, this historical work is un- 
doubtedly carried on, as I have said, under the vague universal 
assumption that genius after all remains genius, however you 
explain the detailed signs of its psychological conditions, or its 
means of acquiring knowledge and expressing its own powers, 
But, on the other hand, in the study of Christianity the implicit 


ideal to which I have referred, whose fruit would be repudiated . 


in reference to other personalities, is rigidly applied to the name 
and person of Christ and to the experience and illumination of His 
apostles. Passage after passage could be cited from some well- 
known writers of the nineteenth century on the New Testament 
period, in which it is explicitly asserted that historical science 
cannot brook the notion of a superhuman personality; that the 
historian must be unskilled in the technique of his craft and untrue 
to its spirit who should admit that in Jesus Christ we have any- 
thing more than this grudgingly endured mystery called genius, 
To secure this end the utmost advantage is taken of those ten- 
dencies, even of those weaknesses and limitations, of the histori- 
cal method to which I have referred. Uncertainty about the 
exact words He uttered, infelicity or variety in reports of His 
life and work, the influence of their own experience and their own 
prejudices upon the memories of His disciples, discovery of 
sources outside Scripture for many of the opinions held by the 
Jews of His own day, fuller knowledge also of the wide welter of 
religious thought and practice amid which a man like Paul grew 
up at Tarsus and moved in his journeys through the Greek- 
Roman world, these are all employed to reduce the originality of 
the Christian spirit, to obscure the solitary glory in which the 
faith of the church has from the beginning set the divine-human 


person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


One more feature of modern thought must be very briefly 
f 


named. It is one which has begun to affect the popular mind 
profoundly, and whose end is not yet. Philosophy and history 
have combined to create the science of religion. In that study 
we are concerned with the nature of religion far beyond the 
Christian pale, in the life of the whole race of man. But at 
present and inevitably it takes the form of the study of the re 
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ligious consciousness of man. The various kinds of belief and 
practice are accounted for wholly from the human side, by a 
psychological analysis and unfolding of the feelings and thoughts 
of men. The students of this science are by no means deniers of 
the existence of God. They would even assert that the divine 
spirit has been present everywhere, and is in some measure mani- 
fest in every, even the poorest, form of religion. But again, the 
first interest being historical or psychological, the tendency among 
many is to rule out or ignore the direct action of a personal God 
upon the course of development. The whole matter appears as a 
growth of the human mind, a product of the combined activity of 
all the inner constituents of the soul of man, working with and 
upon his natural and social conditions. The effect of this is again 
to cool religious ardor. It is hard for the man whose mind is 
wedded to certain habits by this method of study to step outside 
and above the current whose course he sees flowing through the 
life of every great religion, and to face the living God for him- 
self. If he has tried by his historico-psychological method to 
explain prophets and apostles, in their deepest movements of feel- 
ing and their loftiest teaching, without the direct and selective 
inspiration of God, how can he confront God in his own soul and 
believe that God determines personally and immediately his own 
motives and fulfills in answer to prayer his own desires and aspira- 
tions? If he is to believe that God is directly and selectively deal- 
ing with his own character, with his own beliefs, with his own 
motives, with his own apprehensions of the divine and eternal, 
then he seems bound to believe that God so dealt, only more pro- 
foundly, more definitely, more clearly, with Moses and with 
Isaiah, with Paul and with John. But if God did act directly and 
specially upon prophets and apostles,.then psychology and so- 
ciology do not account for all the elements in the history of 


religion. 


III. No one will imagine that in speaking thus I have been 


defaming the modern spirit or questioning the magnificence of its 
splendid labors. I trust that I am in no sense an obscurantist ; or 
Hartford Seminary would not, I believe, have invited me to its 
department of systematic theology. We have been trying to find 
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part of the answer to the question, Why is it hard for so many 
of us today to hold an immutable conviction about absolute truth? 
Aside from moral considerations, the answer is this: That the 
habit of mind among educated people for two or three genera- 
tions has been molded by the notion, first, that all reality is found 
only in the process and not in any describable being or fact above 
and beyond it; secondly, that this process, which is another name 
for the universe of definite facts and events, is scientifically known - 
only when its various portions are reduced to the terms of me- 
chanics; thirdly, that this scientific ideal must logically include 
human history and the endowments of the greatest men within 
its sweep; and fourthly, that even religion can only be explained 
when its successive stages are looked at wholly as the product of 
the psychological structure of man. 

This habit of mind could be easily illustrated at greater length 
from the actual life of our churches, from the growth of so many 
“fad” religions which are all rooted somehow in the mind of 
today, rooted in those merely sentimental views of religion and 
religious problems which the obscuring of absolute truth always 
stimulates. The answer could be illustrated also from certain 
theories of education, of ethics in business, of ideals in art, of 
national government and the national spirit, which are current 
around us. And all this has been said here and now in order to 
indicate the present task of the systematic theologian. It is even 
now, as ever it has been, his duty to discover and to set forth 
absolute truth, to produce immutable convictions in the minds of 
those who have consecrated their whole lives to the work of con- 
veying these convictions to the minds of the people at large. No 
man can face such work without frequent and appalling tremors 
of soul. If he is a true child of his age his mind has been molded 


by these habits. If he has discovered their limitations and dangers 


he knows also their excellence and triumph, and he knows to the 
bottom of his soul how hard must be his work within the life of 
his own mind as well as in the minds of others. He must not give 
way entirely to the habits of his day. He who swims always 
with the tide can never put out to sea; the sound of the breakers 
must be ever in his ears. On the other hand, the theologian must 
cherish no indiscriminate hostility towards contemporary work in 
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philosophy and science and history. He must see and believe that 
modern methods of research have made immeasurable contribu- 
tions to the development of the human spirit, that even Christian 
faith itself must in the end be stronger for all the intense and 
victorious work of human reason. 

It would be equally unfortunate if we should forget that 
throughout the nineteenth century there lived many doughty 
champions of absolute truth. The tendencies and habits under 
discussion have never been without their critics and opponents. 
I have not spoken of these, partly because we have not yet con- 
quered the difficult art of saying everything at once, and partly 
because these oppositions have not been strong enough to prevent 
those faulty habits from being formed. And indeed the writings 
of these very men bear witness to the struggle of their own souls. 
There has been in the important theologies of our time little of 
that calm serenity, that triumphant joy of sure possession, that 
free swing and springing movement, as of unwounded soldiers, 
which gave the great teachers of other days their easy dominion 
over the minds and hearts of an acquiescent world. Nay, I will 
be very bold, and say that probably there is no great teacher in 
the department of theology or philosophy, of ethics or social 
science, in any college or university, who, retaining his Christian 
faith, is not aware of certain scars wrought upon his spiritual 
manhood by the tendencies which are described. 

In more recent years the signs of a great change have grown 
more numerous and more important. For example, even in the 
practical sphere outside the church, the keen hunger for certainty 
is asserting itself with great vigor. Men are learning to dread 
the effect on the social system of a loosened grasp upon the abso- 
luteness of the moral law. They see that the State cannot survive, 
that society must become putrescent, if it is based only upon 
changing ethical moods, and not upon objective and eternal laws. 
But how can moral law, be absolute without a living God who 
ordains and administers the law for living human wills with in- 
flexible righteousness? And how can the law of God be known 
by man unless God has made it known, clearly, authoritatively, 
and finally? There is nothing which society needs more today, 
and which it demands of the theologian more loudly, than a 
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theology which shall establish securely the ancient prerogative of 
God as the supreme and the absolute fountain of definite laws for 
the conduct of man. 

I must indicate in as brief a manner as possible the means by 
which the tendencies to obscure the certainty of religious truth 
are to be and are being counteracted. 

1. In the first place, great interest is being taken in what we 
may call the categories of Science. The attempt of Herbert 
Spencer to construct a philosophy of all experience out of the 
principles of mechanics was a brilliant failure. His bold ideal 
served, however, to define the issue, and it has become increas- 
ingly clear to many minds, as it has always been to some, that each 
science is only an abstraction. No science describes actual things 
as they are. It needs all the sciences to explain one “ flower in 
the crannied wall.’’ Each science sees only one facet of many- 
sided realities. Nay, more, even all the natural sciences taken 
together do not really explain anything. For nothing is or exists 
as a merely material thing. The human mind has no interest in 
or knowledge of such a thing. And further, the real values of 
the things that we do know in outward nature are not to be found 
in their mere materiality, or their merely mechanical relations. 
It is in their significance for the self-conscious life of man that 
their real explanation begins to appear. It may be true that, as 
Tennyson said, we should know “ what God and man is” if we 
could only know what the little flower is, “ root and all, and all in 
all.’ But the real reason for that is, that we could never know 
all that is in the flower unless we already knew “ what God and 
man is.”’ 

This movement by which men are fast coming to understand 
the limitations as well as the power of their work and their 
methods, coalesces easily with the movement in philosophy which 
is becoming every day more clear. Blank and blatant material- 
ism is dead. The first and deepest fact on which we can plant 
ourselves is the reality of man’s spiritual nature. The self-con- 
sciousness of the human being is the root of all his life. That 
awakes at his birth. It persists through all his years. It gathers 
all the world to itself; it lives out and expresses itself to the 
world. It has the strange power of connecting itself directly and 
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consciously with the Absolute, in knowledge and in purpose, in 
those Godlike judgments which we call conscience, in that affirma- 
tion of immortality which we call love. There reality has her 
home and thither all the beautiful things of the world troop, 
through eye and ear, through thought and desire, to the seat of 
their true glory. The man who sees this has seen absolute truth. 

But if this be so, then the historical method must receive at 
once its conversion and its baptism. The history of man must be 
delivered from the tyranny of the mechanical categories. Every 
self-conscious human being is, on this view, in some measure, a 
beginner of history. You cannot explain him wholly by his en- 
vironment, for he is, as it were, part of his own environment, and 
the creator with each act of his genius of a new environment both 
for himself and others. <A history of the man and his world must 
therefore discover what part he himself played among the objects 
of his own knowledge and his own interests. The historical 
method is, of course, essential. There is no way of knowing 
what has been except by finding out what has been. We cannot 
dictate to the past, although we can all to a certain extent dictate 
to the future. We cannot say what ought to have been and pre- 
sume that is what has been. For it is a history of spiritual beings, 
a free self-consciousness, with which we are concerned. And 
since this being has ever lived in the consciousness of relationship 
to God, it is the history of that consciousness as both God and 
man determine it which must become for us the ground of our 
knowledge of both, and of our hope for the future. But how 
meekly and earnestly, without dogmatism or fear of theoretic 
prejudice, ought we of the Christian faith to go to history so con- 
ceived, to learn the facts about the life of a being so dowered with 
the spiritual image of God. 

2. The whole drift of thought at which we have glanced 
compels us to see that in the religious life we are confronted with 
experience, with some form of reality. This experience, vast and 
tich as it has been, arose not merely from the inner constitution 
of man’s spiritual nature, but from that, outside man, in the 
universe, in God, which answers to it. We are, therefore, in the 
fullest sympathy with all the methods of investigation of our own 
time when we affirm that through the very substance and forms of 
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religious experience we can find out “ what God is and man is,” 
There is no religion in which man does not find himself or believe 
himself to be confronted by the Absolute. This Absolute he 
never conceives of as impersonal and impassive, but always as 
active, deliberative, purposive. And religion in ail its ranges and 
powers has lived upon this consciousness of a mutual action be- 
tween that self-consciousness which is above man, and that 
which is himself. It is not too much to say that the result of this 
line of thought when carried out to its issues has been, and is, to 
revive in men’s minds a great conviction that in the name of God 
as a self-conscious, spiritual being, in whom and from whom all 
things have their being, we grasp absolute truth. 

But when we turn to history at the rise of our era we find 
ourselves in the presence of One who stands towards the re- 
ligious development of mankind in a relation which is un- 
paralleled, and which, as practically all Christians believe, entitles 
him to that faith and worship and service and love which are 
due only to the Supreme Source of all being and of all life. 
Our modern methods of investigation will only allow us two 
ways of verifying this faith. The first is- the historical way. 
We must go back to find out what his consciousness was, for 
as a consciousness manifests itself, so the conscious being is. 


A conscious being cannot be one thing, and its manifestations 


be suited to another kind of thing. There is no escape from 


the inevitable conclusion regarding the nature of a mental fact 
when we have seen its self-expressions on the plane of his- 
tory. The study of the consciousness of Jesus is therefore one 
of the most important keys that we hold today to the treasures 
of absolute truth. If, as all Christendom has always believed and 
believes, Jesus possessed the sinless conscience, the consciousness 
of perfect knowledge of and perfect harmony with God; if Jesus 


> 


manifested the power and asserted his own right to forgive sins; 
if he felt and said that his own entire experience, even of death, 
was essential to man’s discovery of right relations with God and 
was essential to God’s future dealings with the human conscious- 
ness; if Jesus thus set himself, not in the empty words of formal 
claims but in the living exercise of conscious powers, upon the 
throne of the universal conscience of man, who shall say that the 
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reality behind his consciousness, inspiring these manifestations, 
was not itself real? Who shall be able to escape the conclusion 
that here a man may indeed come into the possession of an ulti- 
mate conviction regarding an absolute truth, and that truth the 
Incarnation itself ? 

But in the second place we must test this conclusion by another 
form of appeal to history. If the consciousness of Jesus was 
really what in its manifestations it seemed to him and to others to 
be, does history confirm that conviction, establish the ultimate 
truth of his self-consciousness? The only appeal can be to the 
experience of those who have put this to the test. We of the 
Christian church ought deliberately and broadly and calmly to 
assert and reassert that this is the final and the supreme test. 
This personal and superhuman consciousness of Jesus Christ is 
believed by Christians to be still active in the world, to be still 
the underlying power producing conviction of sin, reformation of 
life, to be still the inner nourisher of weak wills, the inner cleanser 
of the fountains of life. Does history bear this out? Nay, Chris- 
tendom claims more, for it asserts that through continuous faith 
in this supreme consciousness, named by the name of Christ, men 
enter into a conscious fellowship with God, that the Absolute, the 
Eternal Personality speaks here and so to the consciousness of 
finite men. To what other court shall we go for judgment upon 
this assertion, which, let me repeat, is as old and as wide and as 
high and as deep as the life and experience of the church of Jesus 
Christ? But if this test is accepted in the spirit of modern argu- 
ment and in the free air of modern methods, then we seem again 
to be like children of a former day, once more able to grasp abso- 
lute truth and to call it ours. 

3. It may not be impossible even to go further and to assert 
that through these various forms of historical research, through 
this deeper insight into the contents of man’s long religious ex- 
perience, through this apprehension of that unique form of self- 
consciousness manifested in Jesus Christ, through the subsequent 
history, down to this very hour, of all those who have thus come 
unto God, we have a way of ourselves reaching a revived confi- 
dence in God himself. On this I need not dwell, but one word I 


would like to add. I believe, even as recent theological litera- 
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ture shows, especially perhaps in England and America, that 
there is no reason to be afraid lest the ancient doctrine of the 
Trinity should pass away, as if it were foreign to the true lines 
of thought congenial to our day. Rather does that conception 
arise out of the historical method with a new grandeur and a new 
clearness, even as it arose out of history itself. For the doctrine 
of the Trinity was not announced in formal phrase on divinely 
written tablets, but rose up out of the soil and substance of the 
Christian consciousness, as it lived, intensely and incessantly, in 
contact with the consciousness of Jesus Christ and in the life of 
reconciliation with God. But if that sublime conception can thus 
be looked upon even through history, no less truly, as I believe, can 
it be vindicated in the name of speculative thought. No concep- 
tion of God is easy. None is free from apparent contradictions. 
None is beyond the reach of hostile argument. But I very firmly 
believe that the Christian doctrine of God can today reinterpret 
itself even in terms of idealistic philosophy, even in the presence 
of a deepened psychology of consciousness, and can establish its 
reasonableness as well as its grandeur, its power to give our 
thought rest in a Reality above and beyond the process of history, 
as well as to interpret that history itself, and to behold in the story 
of time the unfolding of the spirit and the love and the power of 
the Eternal Godhead. 

In these paragraphs I have but briefly and very rapidly re- 
ferred to points on which, as it seems to me, the church may well 
expect to become once more possessed of ultimate convictions 
about absolute truth. 

But one thing needs to be added in order to knit the whole up 
into a living and persuasive and inevitable fact. It is this: that 
as we only come to know anything through experience, so we 
come to apprehend absolute truth as that is realized in personal 
beings — in God, in Christ, in man — through living experience. 
For myself I would have more hope for a constructive theology, 
more assurance that it would arise speedily before our minds, 


gaining the assent of vast multitudes, if I saw in the life of the 
church today the powers of a great experience. And so we fe 
turn to our first point, that heroism and evangelistic experience 
and systematic thought can never live apart from one another; 
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that only out of mighty convictions can mighty heroisms arise, 
and that these only arise out of the depths of a mighty moral 





revolution ; and yet the latter again depends upon what men are 






and what men believe. 













IV. As I have now been inducted into the office of President 










a 

of this Seminary, as well as to one of its chairs of systematic i 
theology, it is necessary to add a few words of my view of the i 
work of the Seminary taken as a whole. And these words shall 4 
refer briefly and only to the aspect which has been before us q 
throughout this discussion. i 
A Theological Seminary is a definite institution with definite i 
aims, and an organization adapted to those aims. Its professors | 
have not been appointed to come here and find out what Chris- q 


tianity is, and whether they believe it. Elsewhere in past years, a 
in utmost personal freedom, without any slavery of spirit to 








ecclesiastical authority, as young seekers after the absolute truth, id 
in the colleges and universities of America and Europe, they 4 
came to believe that absolute truth, for man’s mind and life, is to i 
be found in the Christian religion. To that faith they have given 4 
their very selves. They are here, and they are there in other iJ 





theological schools all over the land, freely pledged to study and i 





teach the absolute truth which is in this religion of revelation, this 





religion of redemption. There is and must be great divergence 





of opinion in matters of detail. They and all men know that no 





one form of words can utter the whole significance of an absolute 






truth. They and all men know that no seminary creed is final, 





any more than it is exhaustive. Hence with a wonderful and 





high sense of personal honor they strive as a rule not only to 





allow fer differences, but to make much of their fundamental 
al 


agreements, alike # their researches and in their teaching. You 





will gladly hear for a moment the majestic music of John Milton: 






‘They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who 





neglect and permit not others to unite those dissevered pieces, 





which are yet wanting to the body of truth. To be still search- 





ing what we know not by what we know, still closing up truth 






to truth as we find it (for all her body is homogeneal and pro- 






portional), this is the Golden Rule in theology as well as in 
Co 
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arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony in a Church, not the 
forced and outward union of cold and neutral and inwardly di- 
vided minds.” 

If the members of a Seminary Faculty find themselves at one 
in the possession of the absolute truths of the Christian faith, 
their work is therefore the richest and the most inspiring that can 
be conceived. In the main it has two aspects. Absolute truths 
have had a history in the manner and conditions of their revelation 
and discovery, and in their past influence over the individual and 
social life of man. It is the task of the historical departments to 
penetrate as far as scholarship illuminated by an invincible faith, 
by an immutable conviction, can penetrate into history, to discover 
the revelation and influence of these truths. Naturally, the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are and must ever be 
treated as the fountain head, for there the mutual interaction of 
the divine consciousness and the human come into clearer light, 
under more definite conditions, and reach loftier results than any- 
where else in history. And not only so, but there, and there 
only, do we find an account of the manner by which the divine 
consciousness prepared a way on the sea of human history for 
itself, and the great and wondrous means by which it moved for- 
ward to the hour of Incarnation, when enclosing itself within the 
conditions of the human, it most completely manifested itself to 
the human. Hence it is that, for our knowledge of what Chris- 
tianity is and of the absolute truths which were embodied in the 
historical steps by which that religion was established, no litera- 
ture in the world can even compare with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. As to those forms of absolute truth 
distinctive of Christianity, it is the only authority that we have; 
and as to all others which it shares with any other religion, its 
authority is rendered by the former fact, peculiar and supreme. 
If the Biblical and historicai departments present us with the 
manner in which absolute truths were not only revealed, but 
created, —as in the Incarnation and the Atonement, —and in 
which they have lived and work in the mind and experience of 
the church, the systematic departments on the other hand are 
concerned with the interpretation of those truths for the children 
of each generation. There is no spirit so free as the Christian, 
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there are no truths so capable of development as the Christian, 
no doctrines so inspiring to the loftiest energies of reason, as 
well as to the most sublime movements of the sacrificial will, as 
the Christian. And they who live in the atmosphere of current 
philosophy and science, and who also seek to make the great 
Christian faith intelligible and real to the children of their day, 
are indeed dealing not only with ideals that reach up to the 
heights of God, but with the deepest forces which play around the 
human heart, creating the history of today. 

Each man, I know, must believe that his own career has at 
least for him a value which he would not exchange for that of 
any other. Hence all will forgive and all will sympathize with 
the enthusiasm of those who in a Theological Seminary believe 
that to them has been committed the task than which they can 
conceive of none more sublime, more humbling, more inspiring. 
For it is theirs to receive into their hands the plastic minds and 
hearts of those who have given their lives to the molding of the 
history of man through the preaching of the absolute truth with 
utmost conviction. It is theirs to give these students in the 
bright days of their preparation that impress which seems to 
have come from the very mind of God, from Him who is the 
image of God, even Jesus Christ. This is not only to touch the 
quivering human conscience and heart at the most sacred spot, but 
it is to help as naught else can to bring the whole world of 
human hearts, the great self-conscious life of man, under the 
dominion of the living Spirit of the Eternal God. The task is 
long and the hope of fulfilling it seems far off. Let us refresh 
both our minds and our faith by recalling, and closing with, the 
great words addressed by John Milton to the English House of 
Parliament : 

“Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on; but 
when he ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, 
then strait arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with the god Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such 
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as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for 
the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb 
by limb still as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, lords and commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s 
second coming; he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection.” 
Wit1am Doucias MACKENZIE, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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BIBLICAL STUDY IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION.* 





American education presents no more unique phase than its 
relation to the problem of those studies which lie especially in‘ 
the domain of religious thought. There is no stranger sarcasm 
‘in all history than is involved in the fact that the very source and 
impulse out of which our national school system has sprung 
should now have been set beyond the range of our educational 
curricula. The story is simple: American education had its source 
in religious impulse; a distinctly religious conception and motive 
contributed that system to us. But, once contributed, the system 
passed under those compulsions of our civic and political organi- 
zation by which church and state are separated. Very slowly yet 
very surely the logic of the situation worked itself out, until to- 
day religion and all literature which has primarily to do with 
religion is, as a theme of study, generally proscribed from our 
scheme of public education. 

Great care and exactness should be used in describing the situ- 
ation. There is much unjust construction of the conditions. It is 
not by any means true that the public school is irreligious or 
ungodly. Religion has gone and will always go wherever per- 
sonal life and influence go, and there is nothing more evident in 
our educational system than that this life and influence in noblest 
form is generally prevalent in our public schools. But it is also 
true that in these schools one great realm of human thought, and 
that the mightiest, is considered to be beyond the limits of investi- 
gation, thought, and study; and that fact marks what is perhaps 
the most serious inadequacy of the system. 

The result of such proscription is most evident. It could only 
be expected. If the study of mathematics should be eliminated 
from our public school curriculum it would be most natural to 

*An Address opening the discussion of this theme at the Conference of Colleges of 


the Interior, held at Beloit, Wis., April 6 and 7, 1904. It is thought best to retain the 
original direct form of speech. 
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expect a swift lapse in the mathematical capacities of the Ameri- 
can people. It is only natural, therefore, that with a like omis- 
sion of religious themes and those literatures in which religion 
most evidently has its expression there should come, not only an 
amazing popular ignorance of those primary literatures, but, 
what is more important, and what is really the important thing, 
a very generally crude conception as to what constitutes the re- 
‘ligious attitude toward life. That this has been the actual result 
is most sadly apparent. 

Now, a still more singular fact appears. This proscription of 
3iblical and religious themes is not due, as it might seem, to any 
feeling of the trifling importance of these topics. On the other 
hand, it is due to the almost universal feeling of their primary 
importance. Parents willing to submit their children to such 
theories of botanical method as the public school teacher or the 
general public may entertain are quite unwilling to submit them 
to such theories of religion as the public or the individual teacher 
may happen to entertain. The difficulty regarding the teaching 
of these theories arises from the general appreciation of their 
supreme importance. Whether any compromise can be worked 
out in public education which shall be consistent with the real 
difficulty of the case remains to be seen. The practical fact is 
that no such scheme has been worked out, and none is now in 
sight. The situation remains that in the practical correlation of 
our democratic institutions there is but one organization which 
can possibly fulfill the function of anything like popular leader- 
ship in real religious study, and that institution is the free college, 
the college unrestricted by state limitation. The theological semi- 
naries will do much, but they can never offer to more than a few 
the privileges of such study; the Sunday-schools will do much, 
but they cannot at present command that thoroughness and con- 
tinuity which are essential to the real mastery of a theme. To 
those colleges which are independent of state control seems to be 
reserved the province of contributing this element to the general 
culture and life of our day. I speak most earnestly when I say 
that it seems to me that this is one of the great enterprises for 
which the Christian college has come to the kingdom. 

You will pardon me for having taken the time to follow this 
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line of thought. I have done so because of my earnest conviction 
that in the correlation of our social forces the college has an abso- 
lutely unique sphere upon which by its very nature public educa- 
tion cannot at present encroach, an obligation which is primary, 
and, at least, one notable reason for its existence. And it seems 
to me that any college which fails to emphasize this department 
significantly deliberately abandons its unique opportunity of civic 
service, and also a strategic chance to fortify itself in popular 
appreciation. 

Given, then, such an appreciation of the department, its prob- 
lems will be worked out. It is surely easy to anticipate some of 
the lines along which questions of administration may lie, but 
with only a few months’ experience in dealing with them one 
should certainly hesitate to dogmatize in regard to conclusions. 
I may perhaps throw some personal impressions into the arena for 
debate, touching them briefly only for the purpose of getting them 
into the foreground for discussion. 

First: The Biblical department should be allowed to cover the 
whole territory of the phenomena of religion. Biblical literature 
raises many questions which reach out into the regions of the 
nature and development of religion, the relation of different forms 
of religion, and the continuity of Biblical ideas in the progress of 
subsequent Christian history. Thus it involves the science of 
religion. What the young student needs is not simply an ac- 
quaintance with the statements of a religious literature (and I do 
not underestimate the importance of this), but what is more, such 
an intelligent orientation of himself in the religious movement of 
all time that he shall be a capable citizen and leader in this most 
important realm of life and service. In other words, it ought to 
be the privilege of this department to bestow upon a man an 
appreciation of that religious inheritance which God has been 
accumulating for him. Of course, the notable source of this will 
be in the Bible, but it is important to point out that the Bible 
exists for the sake of religion, and that nothing less than the 
whole theme should satisfy our curricula. 

In the second place, may I make the most earnest plea that 
this department should be given the dignity and opportunity of a 
special chair. If it is really a primary theme it should be treated 
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in a manner consistent with a primary theme. However we may 
argue and pretend, we shall never impress the modern student with 
the scholarly genuineness of Biblical study while it is handed 
about in a faculty as a secondary subject to any man who happens 
to be willing to teach it. The absurdity is evident when we pro- 
pose to teach chemistry in any such fashion. And this treatment 
will breed disrepute for any theme. The renaissance of Bible 
study in our colleges labors under such an incubus of disrespect, 
which has accumulated for at least a quarter of a century. 

And this attitude of students towards it when treated thus is 
perfectly justifiable. I venture to say that there is no theme in 
which there is now arising more new data and more consequent 
need of thoughtful readjustment, and this, too, in the domain 
which most profoundly affects the impulses of men. If it is true 
that no man can command an authority in botany in a constituency 
oi college students save as he devotes himself in thoroughness to 
that theme, it is equally true that the specialist in Biblical litera- 
ture to win the same respect must have the same opportunity for 
devotion, continuity, and freshness of training. We neglect that 
law at the peril of all respect for scholarly interest in religion. 
This is, of course, very far from saying that no man without this 
training can be religious or can make use of his Bible. Men will 
love the fields and live among the flowers though they are not 
botanists. But in our day no man may hope to be an authority 
upon the science of any theme unless he devotes himself day and 
night to those fast accumulating facts by which God is making 
himself manifest to us. And I contend that this is preéminently 
true in the domain of religious investigation. 

My third plea-is that the scheme of study in such a department 
should be conceived primarily in the interests of the lay student 
rather than the clerical. This is exceedingly important for both. 
The clerical student should no more vitiate his culture course in 
the interests of his professionalism than should any other class of 
men. I believe profoundly that men in preparation for our min- 
istry should be earnestly influenced into the experience of those 
departments of study which lie least along the line of clerical 
specialization, and that we should set our faces distinctly against 
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any tendency to fancy that collegiate training may suffice for 
ministerial preparation. 

On the other hand, the world:is athrob today with religious 
questions. The lay mind is just enough acquainted with the situa- 
tion to be seriously perplexed. The layman hears the disturbing 
mutter of something which is called Biblical criticism. He is ask- 
ing for information, and every intelligent layman ought to have it. 
The college ought to set itself in trim to make this contribution of 
information to the world’s common culture. And it is perfectly 
possible to accomplish this within the range of a college course. 
Greek and Hebrew may perhaps be provided as electives, but the 
great mission of the department, as far as it relates to Biblical 
study, lies in the effort to give the ordinary graduate through the 
medium of the English language an intelligent appreciation of the 
growth and meaning of the Bible, of the life which lay behind it 
and of which it is the crystallization, and also of the life of which 
it is the substantial source. 

Fourthly: The ideal of the department is that it should be 
administered in the spirit of utmost reverence by someone of sin- 
cere religious life (Who can be sufficient for it?), but also in the 
spirit of absolute scientific scholarship. If this seems a high 
standard, I can qualify it only by saying that it seems to me the 
standard for every professorship in a religious institution. The 
spirit of reverence ought surely to dominate every thoughtful man 
when set in charge of the developing mind of youth; and this in 
every department. I can conceive no apology for the absence of 
the religious spirit in any department of a Christian college. But 
equally important with this shall be scientific openness and frank- 
ness in the Biblical department as in any other. He who ad- 
ministers such a department is amenable finally, as is every other 
teacher, only to the canons of fact. Anything less than this will al- 
ways be absolutely fatal. Upon this point there will always need 
to be the broadest and most determined charity. We shall not all 
think alike, and it will often seem to us that we think less alike 
than we really do. The specialist is the discoverer, and discovery 
always seems unsettling and radical. This holds true in Biblical 
study as elsewhere. And the great axiomatic principle of the free- 
dom of scholarship, now, let us hope, practically vindicated in 
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American education, will nowhere demand more difficult and dis- 
criminating loyalty than exactly in this domain where we feel our 
differences so keenly. The increase in the number of these de- 
partments will, I apprehend, bring these questions pressingly upon 
us, and there will be a correspondingly increasing need of poise 
and restraint. 

Perhaps a few suggestions may be added in regard to the very 
practical question of required or elective courses in Bible study. 
There are not a few who contend that this theme is so primary 
that it should never be surrendered to the realm of the advancing 
elective. But it should be remembered that it is, after all, a simple 
question of practical results ; and it is my growing conviction that 
this matter is best settled by the administration of this department 
on the lines which entirely coordinate it’ with the general working 
principles of the institution. The result of this policy will be that 
the courses will largely become elective in many colleges, for this 
principle of administration is now quite the rule. 

Some of us still retain an old-fashioned doubt as to the entire 
excellence or permanence of this elective idea, but where it is the 
established method of the college it is a questionable friendliness 
which compels Biblical study to bear the onus of being the only 
required subject. Where there is a considerable proportion of 
required studies in the curriculum Biblical work also may well be 
exacted. Where the subject does not have the service of a 
specialist it will not be likely to be pursued unless it is exacted. 
But given a department well-administered in an institution where 
the elective principle is in general swing, and beyond an initial 
course, which may well be required, the best interests will be 
served if the subject is an elective and in correspondence with the 
general methods of the institution. Courses should not be need- 
lessly cumbersome — one, two, or at most three hours a week, so 
that they may easily be combined with other work. The interest 
in the theme then wil! be sufficient to give a good hearing. This 
voluntary interest will go beyond the limits of the class, and will 
have really more penetrating power in the institution as a whole 
than where the course is required, with only such interest as is 
secured in spite of unwillingness. It also seems to me a matter of 


some importance that we should not compel our students, repre- 
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senting as they do varied religious constituencies, to participate 
in courses which cover more than the fundamentals in which there 
is common agreement. On the other hand, we should offer the 
opportunity of approach through the best scholarly research to 
much that is as yet in the field of ecclesiastical debate, and upon 
which we may hesitate to put the emphasis of requirement. 

In closing, let me call your attention to the wide interests 
which these departments seem likely to serve. The public de- 
mands upon one who holds such a department are innumerable. 
Calls of all sorts indicating a desire for the best Biblical informa- 
tion are pressed upon him. Sunday-schools dissatisfied with old 
methods importune his assistance. Summer assemblies and con- 
ventions ask for leadership. The day is surely coming when it 
shall seem reasonable that the propaganda of popular Biblical 
study shall be under the direction of a corps of recognized Biblical 
teachers. I believe that there are large constituencies now ready 
for such a movement in the direction of thorough Biblical work. 
Ihave only a moment for a suggestion. But it has seemed to me 
possible that the Biblical department of our colleges might federate 
themselves into a movement for popular religious education which 
should answer the great need, and should really be a contribution 
larger than the Christian college has ever yet made to the intelli- 
gence and the vitality of the church. Few things are to be more 
dreaded than that the German situation, where scholarship and 
common Christianity have parted company, should repeat itself in 


this country. It is a strategic question for the hour, whether it 


is not possible to organize our religious scholarship into a popular 
Christian leadership, a veritable spiritual propaganda, which shall 
make it again evidently true that the mind and the heart of the 
church, the place where it broods over its deepest thoughts and 
loves itself into its greatest services, is the Christian college. 


James A. BLAISDELL. 


Beloit, Wis. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 
NEEDED TODAY. 








The gravity of the changes now taking place in our religious 





thought and experience demands that we look the situation in the 






face, and discover, if possible, what is needed to meet it. 






Our consideration of the timely and important subject to be 





discussed in this article will lead us in two lines: fvst, the condi- 





tions which now prevail in the religious world; second, the 





Christian mysticism which the times require. 





I. The “today” of our topic opens a wide and fascinating 
field. Some call it an age of doubt, others the transition to a new 
period of spiritual power. It is a questioning age. Everything is 








serutinized. It is not an age of indifference, but of ethical earnest- 






ness, and, while nature has a predominant appeal, and science 






lords it over us, morals and religion, especially in their social as- 






pects, win eager thought. The personality of God, the Trinity, 






the person of Christ, are more alive than thirty years ago in the 






thought of the world. Religion is being studied scientifically. 
The claims of Christ are being faced fairly and _ intelligently. 
Think of the lives of Christ, the apologetics, the studies in the 







philosophy of religion and comparative religion that have been 






published during the past sixty-five years!) The age is commercial, 






industrial, inventive, humane, headlong for reality, eager for truth. 






It is a practical age, which challenges all comers with the question, 





“ What is the use?” Reverence for old creeds and religious forms 






has largely disappeared. It is an age of the “ Priesthood of the 






People.” Even Westcott says of the Twenty-nine Articles, “I 






object to them altogether.” Nothing is received on authority. 






The minds of many are swept and garnished. We are reminded 





of a wide expanse of sand left bare by the retreating tide. Here 






is a little pool in which a few unfortunate fish are gasping. There 






is an empty peach-basket, an orange-crate, or an old coat, cast 






overboard by swift ships, now far beyond the horizon. The low, 
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sullen wash of the departing tide, the dreary expanse, discourage 
us. Look! onward sweeps the ocean towards us — mighty and 
triumphant rushes in the main. 

The age is weak in spiritual achievements, as is every question- 
ing age. A warrior does not strike hard while uncertain about 
his footing, polishing his hilt, or whetting his sword. Paltry 
results attend the great organized churches, though reinforced by 
the promised Spirit and the Saviour’s intercession. Look into 
the life of the average Christian. How little peace, contentment, 
joy, and hope are there! How slight his hold upon the power 
of intercession! How restless, easily startled and alarmed he is! 
How painful and constant his consciousness of duties unful- 
filled! How weak the temperament of prayer! How vivid 
the display of spiritual poverty! How dreary the lack of sorrow 
and repentance therefor! Think of our missionary enterprises, 
which struggle to meet the needs of the widening fields, whitening 
into a dazzling radiance of invitation. Hear the cry of dis- 
couraged pastors over unfilled pews, and loneliness in the prayer- 
room. Is the reason for so scant an expression of spiritual life 
due to mental sloth, soul-poverty, or because we have passed to a 
stage beyond that implied in the Saviour’s promise to the two or 
three gathered in His name? We are met on every side by the 
question, “* Why do not young men go to church?” Is it because 
the pulpit is plaving Rip van Winkle, or because it is unwilling 
to give a wash like that of the Sunday paper, spicy anecdotes, a 
tang of scandal, a sparkling discussion of the times, the fruit of 
the camera? Why the melancholy dirge: 

In thé world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

You shall see the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife. 

A Baptist minister in a large New England city calls crowds 
together by lecturing Sunday evenings on such topics as this, 
“The Lover’s Kiss.” A Congregational minister in the same city 
gathered hungry souls together by a course of illustrated Sunday 
evening lectures on the wonders of the West, and scores of 
couples of affectionate young people, in the thick religious dark- 
ness, enjoyed —the pictures. These playful schemes for luring 
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a sinful world to the Cross one does not dare to characterize. 
Will not some artist give us a series of slides on the Day of Judg- 
ment? Philip and Andrew are conducting fairs or managing 
rummage sales to buy a carpet for the upper room. Paul and 
Silas are organizing ball teams to challenge all comers, or adapt- 
ing the Isthmian games to illustrate the race of life, or are putting 
their heads together to arrange a musical program, an advertised 
and winsome rehearsal for the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

There is another and more attractive side to our present life, 
Stanley Hall, Starbuck, and Leuba are studying conversion and 
the contents of the religious consciousness with as much zeal as 
Darwin studied the earthworm, and are telling us that it is as im- 
portant for a youth to be deselfed by conversion as that he should 
be grounded in mathematics. The agnosticism of thirty years 
ago has lost its jaunty air, as we have come to see that it is 
another name for skepticism. Geo. H. Romanes, after a twenty- 
five vears of prayerlessness, returns to a vital Christian faith. 
Herbert Spencer grimly smiled at Christianity while in the flush 
of manly vigor, and summed up his faith in God by saying, 
“ There is an infinite and eternal source of energy from which all 
things proceed.” But when old age came, he admitted his sym- 
pathy with the great Christian creeds of the ages, and declared his 
belief that the sphere of religion can never remain unfilled. 

The evolution we used to dread ceases to terrify any save the 
ignorant. None but the blind can deny that growth is the method 
of God’s onward movement. The clearest American interpreter 
of evolution, John Fiske, declares that- among its implications 
“the very deepest and strongest is the everlasting permanence of 
religion.” The best thinkers in the church, and out of it, are no 


longer shrinking from evalution any more than from gravitation. 
No one believes that either has reached its final statement, but 


the sooner a minister acknowledges himself a Christian evolu- 
tionist the better. Rev. R. J. Campbell was asked in Northfield 
how he got along with truth and evolution. ‘‘ Truth and evolu- 
tion? evolution is truth.” An evolutionist is not necessarily a 
Darwinian; the trend is now toward the opinion that fresh ac- 
cessions of power may come at any time from the living God to 
nature and living men. Another favorable change is the passing 
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of the mechanical notion of inspiration. The higher critics are 
helping us to clearer views of God and the progressive nature of 
his revelation. There has been some loss of faith as a result. 
The coming of the locomotive threw old stage coaches to the 
scrap pile. A better faith will come after we have adapted our- 
selves to the facts. To oppose the movement of higher criticism 
were like trying to block the spring by killing the robins. Higher 
criticism had to come, and it does a thousand times as much good 
as harm. Those who have passed beyond the fear of surprise 
from evolution or criticism are like those who have safely escaped 
the terrors of whooping cough and measles, or have outlived the 
dread occasioned by mention of bogies by an old nurse. The 
last census gives us one hundred and forty-seven religious denomi- 
nations, ranging from the lordly Presbyterians to the “ Old Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists.” Some are saying, 
“If there are so many ways of getting to heaven perhaps there 
is one more just outside of any church, for there are church mem- 
bers and church members.” Shallow enough is this, yet plausible 
tothe heedless. Still men hunger for God, and so bewildered are 
they sometimes that the charlatan,deludes many by his fakes, 
which run up into the scores. Many are the devices to help us 
live “in tune with the Infinite.” India is ransacked for her 
ancient half truths, and we may be gently wafted toward mental 
paralysis and a spiritual vacuum by the sonorous phrases of 
theosophy. The Granite State offers the mild confusions and 
puzzling contradictions of Mother Eddy, who, with shrewd, 
vague, high-sounding words at three dollars. and sixteen cents a’ 
volume, deludes the sentimental. There are other places sacred 
to many where submission of the will, rather than an athletic and 
scholarly faith, is fostered. There are hothouse methods of re- 
ligious culture which nurture placid feelings rather than a coura- 
geous life. 

Many are seeking with greater or less earnestness to cultivate 
the spiritual life without Christ. The older faith emphasized 
knowing the truth as the porch to the temple of truth; the new 
trend is toward being — character. Many have been tortured 
and put to death for refusing to subscribe to a creed. Many now 


are denying the need of any creed. Religion is often regarded 
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now as a better life, high thinking, lofty phrasing, sometimes with 
not a little self-conceit. Few are in danger now from the mis- 
take of Amiel, who may have confused the aches of a dyspeptic 
stomach with a longing after holiness. He said that from three 
to four in the afternoon he suffered most, and was the prey of a 
vague anxiety. ‘It is a sense of void and anguish; a sense of 
something lacking. What? Love, peace, God; perhaps.” The 
hour of lowest psycho-physiological activity is, in general, from 
three to four. The good man was in the tortures of indigestion. 

Let me quote from a study of the contents of the religious con- 
sciousness, by Prof. James H. Leuba: “ The God who rises before 
the Protestant Anglo-Saxon in his religious moods does not ordi- 
narily throw him upon His knees. God has remained for him 
the bestower of the things he wants. He uses Him with the 
biuntness of the aggressive child of a domineering century, well- 
nigh stranger to the emotions of fear, awe, and reverence. He 
is used sometimes as meat-purveyor, as moral support, as friend, 
as object of love. If He proves Himself useful His right to re- 
main in the service of man is vindicated. Not God but life — 
life, larger, richer, more satisfying life is, in the last analysis, 
the end of religion.” There is much in this to appeal to the 
average mind of today. The fallacy lies in what is omitted, and 
what the history of the race has proved indispensable to the abid- 
ing in the richest and fullest life. The race is coming to a decided 
consciousness of the value and importance of the individual, and 
has not quite codrdinated this notion with some other truths. 
Thought, like life, is rhythmic. Just now, man is ahead. Later, 
we shall see that life can be kept strong and true only by vital 
friendship with God in Christ. This is seen by clear thinkers 
like Prof. Wm. James, who sums up the conclusions of his great 
book, “ Varieties of Religious Experience,” in these words: “ We 
and God have business with each other, and in opening ourselves 
to His influence our deepest destiny is fulfilled. By being re- 
ligious we establish ourselves in possession of ultimate reality at 
the only points at which reality is given us to guard. Let us 
agree that religion, occupying herself with personal destiny, and 
keeping thus in contact with the only absolute revelation which 
we know, must play an eternal part in human history.” 
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II. This leads us to consider the Christian mysticism needed 
today. Personal religious experience touching the larger self 
which lies about us and beyond has often created a mysticism 
which plumes itself upon dissolving all barriers between the in- 
lividual and the Absolute, and becomes an achievement of the 
feeling which finds expression in the confession, “ I have nothing, 
I can do nothing, I am nothing,’ —the submission of a slave 
rather than the resignation of a soldier. It is one-sided, strained, 
unbalanced. It broods over its own experiences ; studies feelings 
rather than conduct. That is false mysticism because it lacks 
intelligent and historical contents, vigor, courage, aggressive 
action, and is liable to lead one into a dreamy and sentimental 
realm of unreality and languor. We are in danger from a mysti- 
cism of this kind now. It is already among us, for the mind 
reacts from the chilling materialism of the past, and longs for 
God. We need more meditation; we need an escape from the 
rush and shallowness of this swift age in union with the every- 
day, practical Christ. Every mysticism is false which does not 
bring us into personal fellowship with Jesus Christ, who alone 
reveals the two indispensable elements of final religion, filial con- 
fidence, and a sense of human brotherhood. There is a mystical 
element in all true religion, eager for absorption in the universal 
soul. False mysticism is egoistic— solitary. True mysticism 
finds God in nature, friendship, every form of existence. Science 
is honored because God is found as really in the stars as in the 
soul. True mysticism is trustful and social. It has contents, 
reason, body, for it is the reaction of the soul upon the reality that 
surrounds it, and is ‘fed by the indwelling of Christ, who alone 
creates within the soul an assurance of God as present, forgiving, 
reconciling, sympathizing, loving; and it is constantly seeking ex- 
pression in action. 

“ This is eternal life — to know thee, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ.” Our only safety lies in cultivating a mysticism like 
Christ's, a perfect harmony of love for God, service for men, and 
a realization of personal manhood. No unknown gods will long 
meet the need. No vague emotion, or self-satisfied reverie, or 


passionless dreaming, will stand the test of a practical age, or 


content the soul that hungers for the living God. Facts and 
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truths which the mind can grasp and see the reason for and the 
results of in the life, which the experience proves real, are found 
only in the Evangel. 

The true mysticism must contain at least these three elements: 
[t must be ttelligent, practical, and personal ip fellowship with 
the Son of God. 

t. It must be ¢ntelligent. Mental confusion, brain paralysis, 
blind obedience to authority, or to the past, must not be canon- 
ized. It is too late to stifle the most exacting examination of 
the Bible — too late to fear the bugbears of evolution or higher 
criticism. If Christianity is to be the world faith, it must welcome 
truth from every quarter and face every challenge of a scientific 
age. The stages of “ Yes, No, Yes” must be traversed with 
calmness and courage. Explorations, criticisms, sharpest prob- 
ings should go on. The more thorough the better in the end. 
The truth will shine the brighter, later, and fear give place to a 
“peace not like that of Lethe’s deadly calm.” A true faith has for 
its field not only feelings, but also the reason, the judgment, 
clear insight, larger vision. 

2. It must be practical. We must have a faith which works 
by love, scorns shams, hates hypocrisy, and loathes selfish revery. 
In this time of str and storm, the tendency to emphasize char- 
acter, good deeds, an honorable life, is a good sign, and a clear 
prophecy of better days. We must learn, as De Witt Hyde tells 
us in his Practical Idealism, “to see life clear and see it whole; 
to feel the presence of the Infinite in its lowliest and humblest 
finite forms; to do the daily duty and fulfill the homely task, as 
the particular points where our hearts. greet the universal love, 
and our wills unite with the divine.” We hail the dawn of 
the new day as we look upon the missionary and philanthropic 
enterprises springing up on every side. A mysticism that does 
not lead one to follow Christ in a passionate energy and tireless 
thoughtfulness in doing good is weak and pitiful. 

3. It must be personal in its fellowship with Christ. We are 
in immediate contact with God through Christ, and history shows 
that only as we keep our faith in Christ living and real, will our 
religion be strong, well-balanced, and permanent in its grasp upon 
the known and the unknown. Christ is the heart of our true 
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mysticism. Without His teachings to guide and correct, our faith 
becomes a dream, our prayer a soliloquy, our spiritual life unreal. 
Religious faith without forgiveness of sins were a house on the i 
sand. A spiritual kingdom without adoration and service of the | 
King were anarchy. Henry Churchill King puts it thus in his # 
Reconstruction of Theology: “There is no greater need in re- a 
ligious living and theological thinking today than a thorough- 
going and consistent hold-on Christ’s thought of religion as a 
personal relation with God.” “ Vital” is the word which best 
expresses Prof. W. N. Clark’s conception of the redeeming work i 4 
of Christ. ‘“ Religion,” as Lotze taught us, “is a deed.” 

The Christian mysticism we need is intelligent, practical, and 
personal in our deepening friendship with Christ, with its sur- 
render, His and ours; with mutual trust, constant fellowship, re- 
sponsive love, so real and inspiring that it shall make us strong. 















When our light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart is sick 

And all the wheels of Being slow. 








We need not so much a faith in a past resurrection, though our 
faith must be linked with history, and joined with an event which 
created Christianity out of the lacerated and marble contents of 
Joseph’s tomb; nor so much a confidence that Jesus is to come 
by and by, necessary as is that to keep the hope serene: we need a 
faith in a Saviour who rises in us daily, is with us here and now, 
with words and spirit of life, and treasures of immortality. 
With that consciousness of the presence of the living Master 
the gospel will cease to be a “tale of little meaning though the 
words are strong,” our daily conduct will be spiritual: God’s 
life the light of our consciences, perfect in joy and love. Then 
shall our Christian mysticism, our spiritual vision, our hidden and 
conquering strength, grandly meet the needs of today and go out 































with calmness and courage to welcome the problems and overcome 





the perils of tomorrow. 





GeEorGE L. CLARK. 





Wethersfield, Conn. 
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Wook eviews. 


Professor Fagnani’s Primer of Hebrew is a very businesslike little book, 
its statements and tables are very clear, and everything looks very short 
and simple; only experience can tell its value for class teaching. To the 
present reviewer, however, it seems to violate all pedagogical and linguistic 
law by the fewness of its exercises. It is essentially the old-fashioned gram- 
mar, a skeleton of the language, lacking flesh and blood, not to speak of the 
breath of life. A language consists of words, phrases, sentences; only 
through these can the grammar really be mastered, and only one who knows 
these knows anything of the language. The student, then, should be read- 
ing and learning these from the very beginning. (Scribner, pp. x, 120. 
$1.50.) D. B. M. 


The Old Testament presents no more puzzling problem than that of the 
titles of the Psalms. It is well known that they were in existence when 
the Greek version of the Psalter was made, and the curious, often sense- 
less, attempts of the translators to render them into Greek seems evidence 
enough that their meaning was then unknown. The Massoretes and later 
Jewish scholars indulged in many conjectures, none of them based on any 
reliable information. Modern commentators generally content themselves 
with stating these conjectures without indorsing them as satisfactory. The 
new work by James Thirtle, The Titles of the Psalms, will therefore be 
sure to command attention, if not assent. The author is confident that he 
has discovered the long-lost key to the interpretation of these obscure 
notices. His theory is that the titles are musical notices originally affixed 
to the end, not the beginning, of the psalms to which they had reference. 
Take Psalm iii, for instance: It had a superscription stating that it was by 
David, when he fled from Absalom his son. Then at the end came the 
notice “for the chief musician; on [or with] stringed instruments.” In 
the Psalter as found in the Hebrew MSS., in the Greek and other versions, 
this notice stands at the beginning, before the superscription of the psalm 
following. Mr. Thirtle explains the apparent blunder by the supposition 
that in very ancient times, when the Psalter was constructed, the psalms 
followed each other in one unbroken text, with nothing but such titles to 
distinguish one psalm from another. Later, when the psalms were num- 
bered separately, the editors and copyists mistook the place of such notices 
and prefixed instead of affixed them to their respective psalms. Obviously, 
if this theory be correct, such a mistake could have occurred only in an 
age when the significance of the notices had long been forgotten, and when 
the “chief musician” was no longer in charge of the psalmody of Israel. 
All this would seem to carry the age of the Psalter back to a time which 
modern scholars have long since considered too early, namely, the pre- 
exilic period. Mr. Thirtle’s theory is therefore somewhat revolutionary, 
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though decidedly on the conservative side. Considering it as a hypothesis 
to be tested, it must satisfy at least these three conditions: it must furnish 
a reasonable explanation or interpretation of these various titles or notices 
whose real meaning has hitherto been so obscure; it must show a reason- 
able connection between the title and the psalm to which it is attached; and 
it must be able to maintain itself in connection with well-established re- 
sults of sound exegesis of the Psalms. In regard to the first two condi- 
tions it certainly will be admitted that Mr. Thirtle offers some very sug- 
gestive explanations, e. g., Jonath Elem rehokim (The Dove of the Distant 
Terebinths) as the musical title of Psalm 55 finds its reason in verse six 
of that psalm, and may well be the name by which the choir leader of the 
temple designated the psalm in his collection. Mahalath (pronounced 
M’holoth) meaning “ Dancings,” is a natural title for Psalm 52, if written 
by David in connection with experiences following upon the time when the 
women of Israel came to meet him with dancings and music. Gittith 
(Gittoth) winepresses, title of Psalms 7, 80, 83, indicates that these psalms 
were used at the feast of Tabernacles (the vintage feast), while Shoshan- 
nim (lilies) marks psalms that were used for the spring festival, Passover, 
in the season of flowers. Such explanations seem reasonable, though not 
wholly free from difficulties. Whether Mr. Thirtle’s hypothesis will meet 
the third condition above stated is more questionable. It certainly has a 
hard contest before it. If it can maintain itself a world of learned com- 
ment on the Psalms will have to be relegated to the limbo of oblivion. We 
await the results of its criticism with interest, meanwhile commending the 
book to the careful ‘consideration of Old Testament students. (Henry 
Frowde, pp. 356. $2.00.) E. E. N. 


The Christian public may be sure to find in anything from the pen of 
Prof. McFadyen of Toronto that which will prove instructive and other- 
wise helpful. He has contributed to the “ Messages of the Bible” the vol- 
ume on the Psalms and Lamentations. It needs only to be said that this 
valuable series is greatly enriched by Prof. McFadyen’s Work. He gives a 
brief introduction to the Psalms, devoted particularly to the characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry and the history of the Psalter. The main portion of 
the book, through which the “messages” of the psalms are set forth, is 
devoted to a paraphrase of each psalm, the whole Psalter being rearranged 
in order to represent its main ideas more clearly. In the nature of the 
case such a rearrangement is only tentative. As indicative of Professor 
McFadyen’s work it may be well to reproduce his classification. He makes 
ten groups: Psalms of Adoration; of Reflection; of Thanksgiving; of 
Worship; Historical Psalms; Imprecatory Psalms; Penitential Psalms; 
of Petition; Royal Psalms; and Psalms of Jehovah’s Universal Reign. The 
Book of Lamentations is treated as an appendix to the Psalms and is sub- 
divided into three parts: (1) Chapters 2 and 4; (2) chapters 1 and 5; 
(3) chapter 3. A few notes are added at the end on the superscriptions, 
the alphabetical psalms, and on the literature accessible to English readers. 
The chief value of this work will be found in the paraphrases it offers. 
Such a task is most difficult, and one who essays it is apt to be led astray 
into many fanciful interpretations. It is greatly to the credit of Prof. 
McFadyen that he has held himself well under control. We doubt whether 
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anyone could have done the work much better, and we also doubt whether 
any paraphrase can take the place of an exact translation. (Scribner, pp, 
329. $1.25 net.) E. E. N. 


Sir Robert Anderson is determined that higher criticism shall win no 
victories and gain no converts through any silence on his part. His latest 
-work, Pseudocriticism, is aimed at what is to him “a false system of Bibli- 
cal criticism, by which ‘the higher criticism’ has been discredited and 
almost supplanted.” Let no one suppose that from this quotation that Sir 
Robert was once or is now a supporter of higher criticism. The false sys- 
tem of criticism against which he writes is the criticism of Dr. Driver and 
Dr. G. A. Smith, whose views he makes typical and places on a par with 
those in Friedrich Delitzsch’s “ Babel and Bible.” The justice of such a 
proceeding is more than questionable. For Harnack’s “ Wesen des Chris- 
tenhums” the author has also a word of severe condemnation. The same 
may be said of this work of the eminent British lawyer that has been said 
of two earlier books reviewed in these pages,—that while the acute 
cross-examiner picks out many weak points in the writings he opposes, 
and offers many true observations, nevertheless he manifests anything but 
the calm, judicial temper that he demands of his opponents. It will do the 
cause of truth no good for him to class such men as Drs. Driver and 
Smith with “sceptics ” and “infidels.” With all his learning and acuteness 
the author utterly fails to comprehend the intricacies of the problem with 
which modern criticism is compelled to grapple. He would have us believe 
that there are no problems. It is all a mere matter of acceptance of Jewish 
tradition and of the surface of the Scripture record in the text of the 
Authorized Version. To one in such a state of contentment criticism is, 
of course, foolish and even wicked. On candid minds this work will make 
no favorable impression. One is pained that the good purpose of the 
writer is so misdirected, and feels compelled to caution the uninitiated not 
to take its many insinuations as statements of fact. (Revell, pp. 123. 
net.) E,E. 


Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, by Rev. J. C. Todd of Natal, is 
a decidedly breezy volume. The author believes in higher criticism but 
does not hesitate to brush aside many widely accepted critical conclusions 
to substitute others, sometimes of an extremely radical character. One is 
tempted to call the book a collection of glittering generalities. To some 
extent it deserves such a characterization. On the other hand there is a 
method in its madness. It is the result of much thoughtful, scholarly study, 
and contains many valuable suggestions. But we are inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the general position of the book that the religion of Israel 
was the outcome of its politics, and we are not satisfied with the easy air 
of superiority with which our modern student passes judgment on the 
rugged simplicity of Amos and his predecessors. He comes near to saying 
that prophecy might have done its work far better if it had only more sym- 
pathy with the problems of the day. This book is not a book to be placed 
in the hands of a beginner. But for one who is able to hold his own it 
may serve to stimulate and suggest many new, helpful lines of thought. 
(Macmillan, pp. 334. $1.50 net.) E. E. N. 
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A new Harmony of the Gospels is that by John H. Kerr, D.D. The 
author states in his preface that his book grew out of the necessities of 
the classroom, since none of the existing harmonies ni2t the need of an 
orderly arrangement of the Gospel material on the life of Christ. Pre- 
sumably, this work is put forth as exhibiting such an orderly arrange- 
ment. On examination, however, we fail to discover any important rear- 
rangement of the Gospel material. With one exception, we believe, all the 
changes proposed are in the early part of the so-called Perean ministry, 
where the Feast of Dedication, John x, 22ff, is placed after the events of 
Luke x-xiv. But any arrangement of the events of Luke x-xviii, 14, is 
quite conjectural and not a matter of prime importance. In one respect 
this new harmony deserves criticism. It professes to show the agreement 
and differences of all the parallel passages. But one would never infer 
from its pages that many sections of one of the Synoptic Gospels are often 
found in another in a very different connection. Perhaps the author does 
not count these parallel passages. No “orderly arrangement” of the Gos- 
pel narratives that fails to take note of such an elemental fact can furnish 
any real contribution to the literature on the subject. The book presents 
no discussions, simply the text of the R. V., with an introductory Synopsis 
and Index. (Am. Tract Society, pp. xxiii, 236. $1.50.) E. E. N. 


Among the now numerous booklets intended to give the general public 
an insight into the main subjects of modern Biblical study The Present 
Problems of New Testament Study, by Prof. Hill of Vassar College, de- 
serves favorable mention. In an unpretentious way he introduces his 
teaders to the textual and higher criticism of the New Testament writings. 
He offers no array of new theories or brilliant suggestions, simply the 
elemental facts clearly stated by one who knows much more than he has 


written down and writes in a spirit of helpfulness and hopefulness. (New 
York: Edwin S. Gorham, pp. 68. 50 cents.) E. E. N. 


In the second series of “ Historical and Linguistic Studies,” issued by the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Allan Hoben treats the subject of The Virgin 
Birth. Our author aims to trace the history and use of the story of the 
virgin birth of Jesus in the Ante-Nicene Christian literature. He divides 
his subject into three heads, the first dealing with the New Testament 
sources, the second with the Ante-Nicene fathers, the third with the New 
Testament Apocrypha. In treating the New Testament sources for the 
story of the virgin birth, Dr. Hoben takes issue with both Resch and Con- 
tadi, coming to the conclusion that the narratives of Matthew and Luke 
were contemporary stories, independent of each other in origin. The pas- 
sages in Ienatius, Aristides, Justin Martyr and the like, bearing on the 
question of the virgin birth, are quoted in full and carefully interpreted. 
Our author aims simply to trace the acceptance of the story in the Chris- 
tian literature, showing its growing prevalence and undisputed character. 
The essay makes no pretense to originality, but is an excellent document 
to place in the hands of students who are entering upon the study of one 
of the uppermost questions in New Testament criticism. (University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 87. 50 cts.) E. K. M. 
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From the prolific pen of Dr. Wm. E. Barton we get a new life of Christ, 
entitled Jesus of Nazareth, the Story of His Life and the Scenes of His 
Ministry. The chief value of this rather sumptuous volume lies in its many 
well-selected illustrations and in its good descriptions, mostly based on 
personal observation, of the places once hallowed by Jesus’ presence. The 
added chapter on The Christ of Art is of more than passing interest. Of 
the scientific worth of the work little can be said. It throws no new light 
on the many problems that lie beneath the surface of the Gospel narrative, 
(The Pilgrim Press, pp. 538. $2.80.) E. EN, 


In the spring of 1901 the Chicago “ Record-Herald” published a series 


of letters from the well-known writer, William E. Curtis, describing his 
tour through Syria and Palestine. Mr. Curtis has since gathered these 
letters into a book entitled Today in Syria and Palestine, and tells us that 
it is intended not for theologians but for ordinary people. He made a 
“conscientious effort to describe the Holy Land and the historical scenes 
of Syria as they appear today to the eyes of the newspaper reporter.” Our 
author and his party cruised along the coast of Asia Minor, entering Syria 
at Beirut. He pays a high tribute to the Protestant missionary work in 
Syria, of which he was an intelligent observer. From Beirut he went to 
Damascus, and from there gives us a succession of chapters descriptive of 
that ancient city, the Mohammedans at home, the women, the ruins of Baal- 
bek, etc. The party then turned south to Tyre and Sidon, entering Pales- 
tine at Carmel and taking the usual trip to Nazareth. Some four chapters 
are given to Galilee, and then the travelers “ go up to Jerusalem.” Several 
chapters are given to the Holy City, and the trips to Bethany, Hebron, 
Shiloh, Jericho, and the Dead Sea are interestingly described. The volume 
is entertaining — many will find it quite fascinating. A newspaper reporter 
has an instinct for salient things, and Mr. Curtis has done credit to his pro- 
fession. (Kevell, pp. 529. $2.00 net.) E. K. M. 


Professor Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History has been recognized 
as a standard text-book since its appearance in 1885. It now appears ina 
new and revised edition. Changes have been made to bring the book into 
agreement with the growth of historical knowledge. The bibliographies 
which were a very useful feature of the older work have been revised by 
dropping less valuable books and adding later ones. An additional chapter 
brings the history of the world down to the close of the last century. The 
many students who have used this work for constant reference will find its 
value greatly increased by the revision. It is now the best short outline 
history in the English language. (American Book Company, pp. xvi, 689. 
$2.40. ) Cc. M. G. 


Alexander Campbell was a theologian of a type not much admired at 
the present day. A born disputant, there was added to his dialetic skill 
a corresponding facility in the use of language quite the opposite of gracious 
or complimentary to his opponents in debate. A theological tournament 
was his special delight, and the story of his life consists, in large measure, 
of reported doctrinal encounters with such as his ever-outstanding chal- 
lenge inveigled or provoked into a trial of lances. Nevertheless, as the 
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founder of the Disciples of Christ, he occupies an important place in the 
religious history of the United States; and it is well that Mr. Winfred E. 
Garrison has written a treatise on Alexander Campbell’s Theology. Of 
this little volume we are moved to say that rarely has it been our privi- 
lege to examine a more meritorious piece of historical work. Mr. Garrison 
lays special emphasis on Campbell’s connection with the philosophical 
views of his age, and much space is devoted to a consideration of the 
genetic influences out of which his theological system was largely evolved. 
The author’s grasp of his subject is masterly and his style a model of 
perspicuity. The book is, in short, a distinct contribution to the history 
of Christian doctrine in the United States. (Christian Pub. Co., pp. 302. 
$1.00. ) S: Ss. 


“Dean Farrar” is a name less familiar than “ Canon Farrar,” but under 
either title he has become widely known by his books. His fame as a 
preacher is less widely diffused, and his renown as a teacher is hardly 
known on this side of the ocean. But the right order of his life in time 
and intensity would probably be: Teacher, preacher, author. The work he 
did at Harrow and Marlborough schools as assistant and head master was 
the most strenuous and notable of his career. He is chiefly known to the 
public in this country as the rector of St. Margaret’s, near Westminster 
Abbey. His many books were the result of his by-play in most engrossing 
school and parish labors. The record of his toil, in this recent biography, 
is something tremendous. A bibliography of his writings includes seventy- 
five numbers, very many of them running into a large number of editions. 
The “Life of Christ” has been through thirty editions; “ Seekers after 
God,” seventeen; “ Eternal Hope,” eighteen; the “ Life of Paul,” ten. Six- 
ty-one of his seventy-five publications have been reprinted in this country. 
We would call especial attention to his sermons to young men at Marl- 
borough School, entitled “In the Days of thy Youth,” which we consider 
the best volume of its kind. It has run through eleven editions in England, 
but is not widely known in this country. Farrar’s critical and theological 
writings have often been criticised as “ popular” in distinction from “ schol- 
arly” and “scientific.” However this may be, Farrar had the power of 
the extrusive as compared with the intrusive type of scholarship. He may 
not have been a scholar of original research, but he had the power of in- 
terpreting and making available the labors of the intrusive scholar, whose 
work might otherwise have never gained currency. Dr. Farrar has done 
more than any English writer of his day to scatter the new Biblical learn- 
ing. This Life of Dean Farrar, written by his son, is made up largely of 
contributions of others skilfully woven into a narrative. The book is not 
so interesting as we expected it would be, in view of Farrar’s wide ac- 
quaintance and varied labors. But much biographical material had already 
been published in Dean Farrar’s own book “ Men I Have Known.” But 
the life is ample to disclose to us the rich personality of this remarkable 
man. (Crowell & Co., pp. 361. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


It is a real service that Dr. Alexander Whyte has done to the students 
of the present generation in issuing his Bishop Butler. The book consists 
of two parts: First, an “ Appreciation,” which is just what it claims to be 
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and gives the reader an interesting and valuable presentation of the great 
bishop as he appears to Dr. Whyte himself, and to others who were also 
Butler’s admirers, and from whose writings he freely quotes. The second 
part consists of excellently made selections from Butler’s writings, and 
may fairly be called what the author denominates them, his “ best passages,” 
It is, of course, true that no short-cut method of this sort will really give 
a reader the full favor of Butler. Still it is a great deal better to know 
him in part than not to know him at all or to know him only in conjunction 
vith Paley as the upholder of an apologetic which is considered no longer 
of service. There is a certain earnest, somber soberness about Butler that, 
with the labored heaviness of his style, repels from his pages. And yet 
he looms a colossal figure in the history of English thought, and it will be 
| vell if men of our day, through such a book, enter into more of sympathetic 
| 












appreciation of his greatness. It is not to be expected that he will again 
be to any man what he was to Gladstone. But he deserves to be vastly 






1} more than the neglected shadow of a name. Modern thought owes too 





much to him for the disesteem in which he is too often ignorantly held. 
(Revell, pp. 223. $1.00 net.) Ay Bove 






Orlando J. Smith is a zealous propagandist of what he believes to be 
ie new truth, and is a little inclined to think that all he utters belongs to this 
category. He has the gift of the dogmatic epigramist, has read not a little 
and written a good deal, and in his last work he says exceedingly well some 
things that are exceedingly true. But we are a long way from believing 
that in his idea of Balance he has reached The Eternal Verity. In meta- 
physics he is a thoroughgoing dualist; in ethics a crude utilitarian; in re- 
ligion a combinaticn of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Matthew Arnold. 
He has discovered that cause and effect are necessary and exact correlatives, 
that action and reaction are equal; hence he concludes that “ Balance rules 
the world.” This, he holds, is a proposition so broad that it embraces what 

























i is the ultimate nature of all true religion— “the recognition that right 

| rules the world.” Hence the fundamental harmony of science and religion 

HE easily follow. The book represents another of the numerous vagaries 

i which, within the last few years, have been swarming about the borderland 

if between science, philosophy, and religion. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp: x, 146.) 
As. L1G: 






14 Rev. Geo. Jackson of Edinburgh, in The Teaching of Jesus, has given us 
: a splendid illustration of good scholarship in the service of earnest, plain, 
practical exposition of the Master’s teaching. The book is a model of its 








i kind and may be studied by all with profit. Fortunate indeed were the 
i evening congregations of working men and women who listened to the 





discourses which go to make up this volume. We commend it to the care- 
ful attention of all preachers of the Gospel. (Armstrong, pp. 252. $1.35 
net.) E, E. N. 


















From Talk to Text, by Addison Ballard, D.D., is interesting as a con- 
tribution from a professor of logic to spiritual themes. It is not a book 
of sermons, but is full of stimulating suggestion for sermons. The medi- 
tations of the book, in short chapters, generally start from some point 01 
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modern thinking, or some fact of modern usage, or some conclusion of 
modern science, and go on to exploit some spiritual equivalent or cor- 
rective, leading up to a Scripture text often or to a doctrinal principle. 
The charm of the book consists in thus reversing the order of the preacher 
and going from talk to text, instead of from text to talk. This method is 
very suggestive, and ought to furnish the pulpit with processes of thought 
going on in the pews, and among cultivated and earnest lay scholars on 
the themes of the spiritual life. (Longmans, pp. 190. $1.00.) A. R. M. 





We are familiar with Dr. F. B. Meyer’s sermons and expositions of 
Scripture. But it will add to our interest in him and our indebtedness to 
him to read some of his obiter dicta on subjects not directly doctrinal or 
homiletic. In Religion in Homespun he discusses with much freshness 
and force, and in a homely and familiar way, such topics as Sunday Ob- 
servance, Service and Servants, Neighbors, Leisure Hours, Christian Com- 
munion, True Gentlefolk, etc. The volume is full of valuable thoughts 
from a man who has been a keen observer both as a pastor and citizen. 
(Revell, pp. 208. $1.00 net.) 





This book, entitled Great Revivals and the Great Republic, is a study of 
American history from the point of view of the relation between religious 
history and civil development. It is designed to show that the security of 
our institutions depends upon an evangelical and evangelistic type of 
Christianity. It contains extensive accounts of the historic revivals in this 
country from “ The Great Awakening” to modern times. The author 
makes too little account of other types of religious activity and other forms 
of Christian service to satisfy the scientific student of religious conditions, 
but he makes emphatic a form of preaching and a type of activity which is 
apt to be observed in our day. The book is timely, and full of important 
information. (Pub. House of M. E. Church, South, pp. 286. $1.25.) 
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It is a notable undertaking to issue a Year Book of Social Progress. 
Nothing could be more valuable to the reformer and for the pastor than 
to have reliable up-to-date facts available for use. A book issued from the 
Institute of Social Service by Dr. Strong, backed by the staff at his 
disposal of expert workers, in touch with theoretical and practical sources 
of information, ought to be a volume having a wide circulation, and having 
its place beside the “ World Almanac,” “ The Statesman’s Year Book,” 
etc. The editor of this book has also had the expert aid of Mr. Bliss, editor 
of the “ Encyclopedia of Reforms.” 

The Year Book has for contents: General Demographic Statistics, Vital 
Statistics, Industrial Conditions, Educational and Religious Statistics, Data 
on Poverty, Crime, Intemperance, etc. An index refers to the various topics 
of reform discussed in the volume. The latest statistics upon social prob- 
lems are always in demand and not easily accessible. We prophesy that 
this annual volume will be in great demand, and hope that this demand will 
be such as to enable the publishers to make it even more exhaustive than 
this first year’s book. It is a fine idea, finely started on a course of prac- 
tical usefulness. (Baker & Taylor Co., pp. 273. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
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The books regarding the boy are increasing. Never was more done 
for the young than just now. The organizations of the church have been 
predominantly feminine all along the line until lately. Now men’s Bible 
classes and young men’s leagues and boys’ clubs are engaging wide interest 
and attention. Mr. Forbush and Miss Buck have recently issued notable 
contributions regarding the boy and boys’ clubs. Now we have another: 
one by Charles Stelzle on Boys of the Street— How to Win Them. He 
writes from experience and says some things which only a man can say 
who has been a boy brought up in a boy-club atmosphere. He was a mem- 
ber of the first boys’ club started in America, forty years ago, and has been 
conductor of a number of clubs, conducted on both the mass and the group 
system. He brings out very clearly the reasons for boys’ clubs, discusses 
the object of the work, distinguishes various kinds, shows some things a 
club may do, draws a clear idea of what a constitution and headquarters 
should be, takes up religion in the club, and gives practical directions to 
club managers. The book is designed chiefly for clubs made up of boys 
gathered outside of church constituencies, but its principles and _ pro- 
grammes will be of help in working with boys in our homes and Sunday- 
schools. It is one of the best manuals available. (Revell, pp. 96. 50 cts.) 
A. R. M. 


A novel which has created considerable interest upon a theme in which 
ministers are interested is entitled When It was Dark, by Mr. Guy Thorne. 
It is the story of a great conspiracy entered into by a rich Jew and a venal 
archbishop to forge a tablet with this inscription: “I, Joseph of Arimathea, 
took the body of Jesus the Nazarene from the tomb where it was first laid, 
and laid it in this place.” “This place” had been carefully selected near 
Jerusalem by the conspirator, the inscription placed, and the surroundings 
rendered ancient by modern skill, etc. At an opportune time it was discov- 
ered. The object of the novelist is to portray the awful effects upon society, 
spiritually and ethically, of the discovery that the Resurrection was a de- 
lusion. The effect upon different classes of society and upon different 
ranges of thought and experience is written up in a story of considerable 
bulk. The characters in the fiction are fairly well developed, and the per- 
sonal and social deterioration consequent is elaborated in a gruesome way. 
There are elements of power in the story, and the evident design of the 
author is to show how deeply our faith is involved in the Resurrection, and 
how only a deep religious experience could meet such a discovery if it 
were really made. But the work is melodramatic in the highest degree, 
has little literary value, though in places it has considerable dramatic power. 
(Putnam, pp. 321. $1.20 net.) A. RM. 
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Alumni News 


Alumni Hews. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may tssue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


On May 11 there died at San Bernardino, Cal., John.Lawrence Thur- 
ston, 02, the pioneer representative in China of the Yale Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. Thurston was in his thirtieth year, having been born in 
1874 at Whitinsville, Mass., where his father has been pastor since 1871. 
His studies were at Worcester Academy, at Yale College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1898, two years at Auburn Seminary, and one year at Hartford, 
graduating in 1902 with the degree of B.D. The year between his college 
and seminary courses was devoted to work with the Yale Missionary Band, 
a group of student volunteers who moved from place to place stimulating 
interest among young people in foreign missions. Soon after his gradu- 
ation from the Seminary he was married to Matilda S. Calder of Hartford, 
who had already served as missionary in Asia Minor, and in October, 1902, 
they sailed for China. Mr. Thurston’s first year was spent almost wholly 
in preliminary investigations, especially as to the best place for a per- 
manent station. This year closed with the decision of the society to locate 
its projected college at Chang-sha, the capital of the newly-opened province 
of Hunan, south of the Yangtse River. By this time, however, Mr. Thur- 
ston had contracted tuberculosis, and was ordered to California in hopes 
of recovery. At first he was full of expectation of a speedy return to work, 
but the hold of the disease could not be shaken off. 

Mr. Thurston had a peculiarly exuberant and indefatigable nature. His 
mind was versatile and alert, and his talk vivacious and bright. His whole 
life was marked by earnest Christian zeal, and there can be no doubt that 
he threw his entire self into the work to which he had consecrated him- 
self. Humanly speaking, it is most pathetic that he should have been cut 
off at the threshold of productive activity. But who can tell what fruits 
his character and example may yet have in the evangelization of the Middle 
Kingdom? 


Joseph C. Bodwell, ’71, after seventeen years of service as pastor at 
Lyndonville and East Burke, Vt., has resigned. 

Millard F. Hardy, ’78, for seven years pastor at West Townshend, Vt., 
has accepted a call to East Jaffrey, N. H. 


The Missionary Herald for June contains important letters and reports 
from Franklin M. Chapin, ’80, and Edward H. Smith, ’or, both of China. 


AvuGustT — 4 
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Pilgrim Church in Cleveland, O., where Charles S. Mills, ’85, has been 
pastor for thirteen years, received recently 124 new members at one time, 
108 on profession. This extraordinary ingathering, the result of special 
Lenten services, raises the total membership close to 1,100, making the 
church one of the largest in the denomination. The growth in membership 
during Dr. Mills’ pastorate has been nearly 250 per -cent. The Sunday- 
school has about I,coo members. The annual benevolences amount to about 
$6,000, and the home expenses about $15,000. The workers regularly em- 
ployed number thirteen, with as many more in occasional service. Besides 
building its finely-equipped church edifice, the church has an endowment 
fund of $50,000, which it hopes soon to double. These are surely signs of 
vigor and enterprise as applied to the solution of the city-church problem. 


Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, has retired from his pastorate at Seymour, 
Conn., after a faithful and fruitful service of twelve years. 


Oliver W. Means, ’87, accepts a call to the Emmanuel Church in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In the Congregalionalist for June 4 E. N. Hardy, ’90, of Quincy, Mass., 
has a comprehensive article on “Men’s Clubs as a Branch of Church 
Work.” 

Willis M. Cleaveland, ’91, after eleven years of service in various Meth- 
odist churches, is about to enter the ministry of the Episcopal church. 


William S. Walker, ’91, has been obliged by the ill-health of Mrs. 
Walker to relinquish his charge at Chester, Mass. 


In February Haig Adadourian, ’93, tendered his resignation from the 
pastorate at Manomet, Mass., where he has been assiduously at work for 
seven years. The church earnestly sought to change his purpose, but in 
vain. In finally acceding to his request the members of the parish placed 
on record a singularly hearty and affectionate estimate of his work on their 
behalf. 

Reports continue to come of the prosperity and enthusiasm of the church 
at Sayville, N. Y., under the leadership of Arthur F. Newell, ’93. Its debt 
has recently been reduced from $17,000 to $13,000, partly by special gifts at 
Easter and partly by a legacy. 

Ozora S. Davis, ’94, for four years pastor at Newtonville, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the South Church in New Britain, Conn., the largest 
Congregational church in the state. 

Giles F. Goodenough, ’96, after service at Ellsworth, Conn., for six 
years, was installed on May 18 at Torringford, about twenty miles to the 
east. C. H. Barber, ’80, W. F. Stearns, 86, and T. C. Richards, ’90, par- 
ticipated in the service. 

A. Ferdinand Travis, ’97, has accepted’ a call to remove from Kensing- 
ton, Conn., where he has been for four years, to Hopkinton, Mass. 

After six years of earnest work at Winter Park, Fla., Charles P. Red- 


field, ’98, has resigned. 
J - 
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The church at Adams, Mass., where J. Spencer Voorhees (grad., ’97- 
98), is pastor, has raised $16,000 to pay off its debt and redecorate its 
auditorium. 


Frank A. Lombard, ’99, who is at present in this country, has been 
chosen Dean of the Doshisha, where he has been teaching for several years. 


Walter R. Blackmer, ’00, whose resignation at Marietta, O., to accept a 
call to another field was noted in our last issue, has been induced by the 
unanimous desire of his present church to remain as its assistant pastor. 


Edward P. Treat, ’00, who has been pastor at Irasburg, Vt., since his 
graduation, has accepted a call to Richmond in the same state. 


Louis A. Goddard, ’or, has resigned his charge at Somers, Conn. 


Edwin G. Crowdis, ’02, was ordained and installed at Menasha, Wis., 
on May 26, Fred T. Rouse, ’86, being one of the participants in the exer- 
cises. 

Philip A. Job, ’03, has accepted the pastorate of the church at North 
Falmouth, Mass., and is already at work. 

Ashley D. Leavitt, ’03, was installed pastor at Willimantic, Cons., on 
May 25. ; 

Warren A. Seabury, ’03, was ordained at the Center Church, Hartford, 
on June 9, Professors Jacobus and Merriam having part in the service. 

The class of 1904 enters upon active work as follows: Florence E. Bell, 
missionary to China under ihe Presbyterian Board; Irving H. Berg, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Watervliet, N. Y.; Harold G. Booth, 
pastor at Riverside and Vassalboro, Me.; Claude A. Butterfield, pastor of . 
the Union Church at Ludlow, Mass.; Herbert E. B. Case, missionary at 
Guam under the American Board; J. Merle Davis, fellow of the Seminary 
in Germany ; Thomas J. Elliott, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Noro- 
ton, Conn.; Richard S. M. Emrich, graduate student at Hartford for one 
year; Edward O. Grisbrook, pastor at Poquonock, Conn.; Charles S. Gray, 
pastor at Wilson, Conn.; Kihachi Hirayama returns to Japan; Clayton J. 
Potter, pastor at Lenox, Mass.; Richard S. W. Roberts, pastor of the Free 
Baptist Church at Worcester, Mass.; Charles K. Tracy, missionary to Tur- 
key under the American Board; Philip C. Walcott, assistant pastor of the 
Asylum Hill Church in Hartford; Katrine Wheelock, instructor in the 
Biblical department of Wellesley College; Ernest A. Yarrow, missionary 
to Turkey under the American Board. William M. Proctor, a former 
member of the class, has been called to Plymouth Church in Spokane, 
Wash. Messrs. Tracy and Walcott were ordained at the Asylum Hill 
Church in Hartford on May 27, President Mackenzie preaching the sermon. 
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Seminarp Annals, 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT MACKENZIE, 


At three o’clock in the afternoon of May 25th were held in the 
Center Church the formal exercises introducing Dr. Mackenzie 
to the Presidency of the Seminary and to the professorship of . 
Christian Theology. 

The body of the church was reserved for the Seminary and its 
guests, who came in procession from the adjoining chapel, wear- 
ing academic costume. The order of the procession was as 
follows: first, the officers of the Pastoral Union; second, the 
Trustees: third, the Faculty; fourth, the invited guests ; fifth, the 
students ; sixth, the Alumni and members of the Pastoral Union; 
and seventh, passing between the others as they stood in their 
pews, the President of the Board of Trustees and the President- 
elect, followed by those who were to participate in the exercises 
of the afternoon. 

The program as printed is given herewith. The Inaugural 
Address heads our contributed articles. The other addresses of 
the day are given in full. 

Professor De Witt, who was to have spoken for Princeton 
Seminary, and President George, who was to have represented 
Chicago, were at the last moment detained, and were unable to be 
present. 

The exercises were throughout most impressive, and the occa- 
sion was not inaptly characterized by one of the leading Hartford 
papers as “the most notable academic function Hartford has yet 
had.” 

PROGRAM. 

ORGAN PRELUDE. 

READING OF EPHESIANS II. 19-111. 10, AND Prayer. By Rev. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter. 

INDUCTION INTO OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, by the Acting 
President of the Board of Trustees, Reverend Lewellyn Pratt, 
D:D. 

GREETINGS FROM THEOLOGICAL INstTITUTIONS, the Oldest of their Re- 
spective Denominations: 

1. Andover Theological Seminary. By President Charles 
Orrin Day, D.D. 

2. Princeton Theological Seminary. By Professor John 
De Witt, D.D., LL.D. 

3. New Brunswick Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in America. By President J. Preston 
Searle, D.D., LL.D. 
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4. Newton Theological Institution. By President Nathan 
Eusebius Wood, D.D. 
5. Boston University School of Theology. By Professor 
Henry Clay Sheldon, D.D. 
6. Berkeley Divinity School. By Sub-Dean Samuel Hart, 
D.D. 
GREETINGS, PERSONAL, TO THE PRESIDENT: 
1. Chicago Theological Seminary. By President Joseph 
Henry George, Ph.D., D.D. 
2. New College, Edinburgh. By Professor Marcus Dods, 
Db: 
GREETINGS FROM THE ALUMNI. By Reverend Edward Frederick 
Sanderson of Providence. 
GREETINGS FROM THE Facutty. By Dean Melancthon Williams Ja- 
cobus, D.D. 
Hymn No. 776. “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
INAUGURAL ApprEss. By President Mackenzie. 
DoxoLocy. 
BENEDICTION. By President Mackenzie. 


INDUCTION INTO OFFICE. 


Dr. Pratt, in the formal act of inauguration, spoke as follows: 

Threescore and ten years ago this very month the charter of 
what was then called The Theological Institute of Connecticut 
was granted by the legislature. The governing board of the 
institution had already been organized, and had elected as the first 
President of the Seminary the Rev. Bennet Tyler, D.D., to whom 
the inception of the enterprise had been largely due. President 
Tyler remained in office for twenty-three years, serving also as 
Riley Professor of Christian Theology. 

Throughout the transition period during the Civil War, and 
after the removal of the Seminary from East Windsor Hill to 
Hartford, the office of President remained vacant. 

It was not again filled until 1888, when the Rev. Chester D. 
Hartranft, D.D., who had already been for ten years Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, was installed as President. For fifteen 
years he continued to exercise the functions of both President 
and professor — for the last five years in the chair of Christian 
Theology. About a year ago the condition of his health obliged 
him to relinquish both offices, after a total service here of twenty- 
five years, 

As speedily as possible the Board of Trustees proceeded to 
fill the two vacancies thus caused by the choice for both of them 
of the Rev. William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, for whose formal induction we are here 
gathered today. 
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Dr. Mackenzie, it is my privilege on this occasion to welcome 
you into the honorable succession to Dr. Tyler and Dr. Hartranft 
—the one the founder of the Seminary, the other the organizer 
of its present plan of instruction. On behalf of the Board of 
Trustees of The Hartford Theological Seminary, and by their 
direction, I hereby designate and appoint you Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology on the Riley Foundation and President of the 
Seminary. 


Dr. Mackenzie, replying, said: 

I have accepted and now undertake these offices with pro- 
found gratitude for the confidence of the Board of Trustees, 
with joy and faith in the sympathy and support of my colleagues 
on the Faculty of this Seminary, and with trust in the mercy and 
strength of Almighty God. 


Dr. Pratt then responded: 

It is with great joy and with great confidence that we now com- 
mit to you the varied duties of instruction and of administration 
that these two offices involve. Upon the weight of responsibility 
and the breadth of opportunity that they bring with them I do not 
need to dwell. In the mighty work of the Kingdom of God we 
know that the Master Workman is God Himself, whose teaching 
and support are our only hope and our perfect assurance. May 
His presence attend you in all your thoughts and words and 
deeds, and may His blessing rest richly upon you and upon all 
your associates through many years of fruitful and joyous service! 

In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT DAY. 

To those who have watched the distinguished career of the 
man for whose induction into high office we have met today, it 
seems that in coming to New England he comes home. Some 
years ago Dr. Mackenzie invited me to be his associate in the 
New England Church, Chicago. He was to preach, and I was 
to practice. Now that he comes to the New England land, I ac- 
cept personally and heartily the association. And what more 
fitting than that, from Scottish training, authorship, leadership, 
mediatorship, he should come to America, and by the way of 
that great center of life where all American problems meet, to 
this institution, with its broad outlook, manifold gift, and high 
progressive ambition? We, who believe still that the intellectual 
and spiritual leadership of the country has not altogether passed 
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from New England, discern in all this the guiding hand of God 
and call upon all men to say Amen. 

Andover Seminary says so. Are we the oldest? We are old 
enough to have come to be loved, to deserve to be honored, to be 
disciplined enough to be generous. The greeting from a*semi- 
nary which can fairly claim to have fought some fights in which 
the church at large and all theological science derive benefit, can 
surely bring a greeting, as though from strong man to strong 
man, which has a value, especially since it is weighted with the 
most sincere good will, confident assurance of fraternal co- 
operation, and high hopes which we believe to have their founda- 
tion in the certainties of the Kingdom of God, that, noble as has 
been the career of Hartford Theological Seminary, it is upon the 
threshold of a period of service more fruitful because more 
closely adjusted, more far-reaching because evidently laying hold 
upon deeper and vaster forces, for the new age upon which we 
have entered. Andover looks to Hartford to do a work not only 
on the established lines of theological training, but in the interest 
of a broadening stream of spiritual gifts, in which it is filling the 
place precisely like which no other seminary in the land occupies. 
Each of our seminaries has a strong individuality, based upon 
unique and inspiring history; each is doing a work in its own 
place, which could not be lost out. We are seven, and that means 
completeness. Nor is it true, as in the poem, that one of the seven 
isin a graveyard. Andover is nearer a graveyard, but e’en in the 
ashes of Park, Phelps, Stuart, Churchill, Smyth, and others glow 
their wonted fires, fires enough to kindle a beacon yet; while 
Bangor, Yale, Oberlin, Chicago, Pacific, represent a line of coast 
lights, which shall still guide the state away from the rocks of 
error into the port of truth. All of these rejoice and give thanks, 
that on this promontory the light from Hartford Seminary is 
about to blaze out more clearly and efficiently than ever before. 

Hartford Seminary is about to strengthen our whole life as 
churches in certain respects of paramount importance: 

1. We are, in a sense, at a crisis in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism, not a crisis, as some have affirmed of late, threatening 
disaster, but one which compels energetic adaptation going on 
with a constant review of our first principles and high faith in our 
gift. At the present moment the religious touch with human 
nature seems to be of a somewhat superficial character. There is 
a decided trend toward external and institutional frame works — 
or shall one say crutches? It is for Congregationalism, as the 
religious exponent of American life and as a means of touching 
motives at their base, that we are standing for, not exclusively 
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but inclusively. Because of the antecedents of your new Presi- 
dent, as well as of your own catholic, and, in view of your foreign 
missionary interest, your cosmopolitan spirit, we cannot but see 
in this seminary a strong and welcome force for the work we 
strive to do. 

2. The ministry itself is at a similar crisis. Some one has 
called it the tragic profession. Call it rather the heroic profes- 
sion. It certainly is that, but that makes it so honorable. When 
in the memory of the oldest here has the religious life of our 
colleges and universities been more pronounced? The rise of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association movement into a new form 
and force, the student volunteer movement, the increasing em- 
phasis upon manly character and public service as the true college 
product, are most significant. But the work of the church needs 
the highest powers of education. There is coming to pass a 
famine of leaders for our churches and for others. This means 
the providing of supply. Never were doors so opening at home 
or abroad, in city and even in country districts, and unto the ends 
of the earth, to those who have eyes to see and heroic hearts 
ready to do and to endure. This inauguration lifts up a voice of 
confession of all this. It is a vindication of the ministry of the 
gospel. Its note is a bugle call for good soldiers of God. 

3. Once more, we are appreciating the gift by Hartford 
Seminary of a certain quality of spirit, most of all needed. I 
mean courage. Our Congregationalism needs more courage. Our 
ministry needs to be awakened to courage. Now, the history of 
ach one of our theological seminaries is that of splendid courage. 
Had they made no other gift to their generation this would have 
been worth it all. But in this gift Hartford Seminary is second 
to none. Jt has shown its courage all the way through, and is 
showing it today. It revealed it when, impelled by honest con- 
viction, it took ground against men bound by every tie of history 
and consanguinity. Much later it showed courage in leaving, at 
the psychological moment, the hilltop at Windsor, just as there are 
some who believe that a very different moment commands An- 
dover to stay on her hill. It was a courageous act to select a 
President from a church of different ancestry from ours, which 
act a quarter of a century has stamped with divine approval. In 
the days since, its progressive welcome to new teaching, and es- 
pecially its vigorous breach with fettering conventionalities in the 
interest of inclusive adjustment to the imperative needs of the 
present age and of living men, have called for and revealed 
courage. President Tucker wrote me a few days ago that educa- 
tional currents are moving so swiftly that a point of view a dec- 
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ade old would set one far off from the course. Hartford 
Seminary has been brave enough to determine to stay with life 
at its deepest, and move forward with God therein whatever it 
cost. 

Now, then, to match this high spirit there comes a high- 
spirited man, a modern man, a man of vision, a man who has 
aimed to have his life so hid with Christ in God that the very 
secret of that divine Person might be whispered by the Spirit, 
while men preached the word, to the waiting hearts of men; a man 
all the better American because a foreigner, and all the better 
head for a seminary with the foreign missionary emphasis be- 
cause he went around by Chicago to reach Hartford ; a Congrega- 
tionalist of the inclusive type, a man himself of spiritual courage. 
All hail, then, to this new man, for the new age, at the head of 
an undaunted, united, progressive, adjusted institution established 
to seek and to apply the masterfulness of the truth of God! 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT SEARLE. 

In this region the homestead happily is still a precious fact. 
Here the home week and the Thanksgiving reunion are promi- 
nent features of each year’s life. One needs, therefore, only to 
mention the thrill of interest and affection with which the son 
after long absence stands again amidst the loved and familiar 
scenes of his childhood days in order fully to be understood. 
Elaboration is superfluous. My thought as to this is already 
distinctly before vour minds. Not unlike this is the eager interest 
with which one may imagine an aged parent after journeying 
afar looking upon the scenes amid which a beloved son has so 
wrought as to bring distinction upon himself and to create abid- 
ing beneficent results for his fellow men. It is this latter feeling 
which thrills me today, as, representing a seminary with six score 
years of life behind it, I look about on scenes far more familiar 
to most of you than to myself, which yet make a distinct appeal 
to me, because here a Riddle and a Taylor, honored and beloved 
sons of ours, have wrought for many years, and because here a 
Hartranft, also our honored and beloved son, accomplished so 
much in the strengthening and expansion of this institution. It 
is not becoming, perhaps, to dwell farther upon all this, but you 
will pardon me if I have already gone too far, when I add that 
the word ‘ beloved” as I have just used it of your Honorary 
President passes over from an official into a personal expression 
of deepest feeling. Dr. Hartranft was the pastor of my student 
days, and when, during seminary life, the crisis which comes 
sometimes to most of us, in which the powers of unbelief concen- 
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trate themselves for attack against us, came to me and faith 
seemed almost gone, it was a single clean-cut sentence from him, 
rolling and crashing in the magnificent tones we all remember, 
hie God used with the flash and force of the lightning to 
scatter that assault, I trust, forever. 

It is thus, Mr. President, more than a fraternal wont which 
the seminary at New Brunswick sends to you of Hartford, as 
vou enter upon your eighth decade of conspicuous and increas- 
ingly successful service. It is more than a fraternal greeting 
which we bring to him, a workman already approved, whom you 
have summoned to your leadership. That your years together 
may be many and your labors even more abundant is the prayer 
of our hearts. 

Nor can the expression of desire for your largest success be 
a mere formal one in any Christian heart. In the present day 
it must be, and is, the outcome of anxiety, real, alert, profound, 
intense. When in all the history of Christianity have problems 
so massed themselves before the Christian teacher as now? In 
both fields of interpretative theology, in that of the historian 
and of practical theology, new ones seem born each day, each 
certain sometime to pass over into the field of the systematic 
theologian, a field always, and, perhaps, eternally to be, pro- 
lific in problems of its own. He who passes from the professor's 
chair to the President’s desk must carry all these with him, to 
react upon the multiplying problems of administration, compli- 
cating themselves as these do with unnumbered others on another 
side and forced upon him by the incessant movement in the worlds 
of secular education and of finance, to say nothing of ecclesiastical 
relationships where these exist. Time forbids the discussion here, 
and even the specification, which on some occasion like this, or in 
some gathering of seminary Presidents, we all doubtless should 
like to hear. I can only say that every successful step you take, 
every perplexity you solve, will in measure reach and bless us 
all. We must be anxious — our prayer must be insistent for you. 

And I am sure that we do not lift this prayer in vain. The 
very massing of these problems, formidable as it is, is not a 
menace but a challenge to Christian faith, the faith which some- 
time shall overcome the world. We care overmuch for human 
interrogation points only when we forget how little God cares for 
them. He can not even falter, who, remembering sure promises, 
seeks not merely for light from within to shine upon his path- 
way, but confidently for light from above, white light, to beat 
down upon it; who remembers that there is a Guide into all truth, 
living, personal, sympathetic, very close to all who look and 
long for His inbreathing and who earnestly strive to walk in Him. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WOOD. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that Newton sends her greeting 
to Hartford and to her new President. I am sure that in some 
sense the almost five millions of Baptists may be speaking through 
me today, simply because I represent the premier theological 
seminary of our body. We are not so very much older than 
Hartford that we can take on paternal airs, although we are 
almost fourscore years old. Nor can I, as the head of that insti- 
tution, take on paternal airs toward President Mackenzie, be- 
cause he stands in the same office as I do, being third in that 
office in the eighty years. And I can bring this greeting from 
Newton more gladly today because I do it not only officially, 
but can also do it heartily. 

I suppose no seminary knows quite how other seminaries 
think about it and estimate the quality of its work. But we at 
Newton are accustomed to look to the Hartford Theological 
Seminary as in the very forefront of theological work in many 
respects. We are very watchful of them, peculiarly at one point. 
So far as I know, of all of the seminaries, Hartford Theological 
Seminary has turned itself into a system of applied Christianity. 
It has learned the secret of applving truth. We fancy that some- 
body, I do not know who, possibly all the faculty, have gotten 
the point of view that truth is to be looked at not merely from 
the speculative or metaphysical or even the scholastic side, but 
from the side of its applicability. And I have sometimes thought 
that every man in the chairs of instruction in the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary was primarily a professor of applied Chris- 
tianity. They have been so fertile in expedients for meeting 
present conditions, they have been so quick in emergencies to 
grapple with present problems, and they have been so eager and 
courageous in giving their best service to meet the difficulties and 
pressing needs of our times, that they have commanded our un- 
bounded admiration at Newton. And if we cast our eye about 
the horizon and look at the theological seminaries (and these 
other brethren, the representatives of other seminaries, will pardon 
me), our eyes quite likely rest last of all, if not first, upon Hart- 
ford, and I speak freely of this because in many respects we are 
seeking to follow Hartford — shall I say at a distance? I hope 
near by ; it may be abreast, I wish it were so. Hartford has been 
signally interested in foreign missions; so have we. One-third 
of all our students are volunteers. We have sent into the foreign 
field more than one hundred men into every part of the land. We 
look across New England and find that Hartford is pushing 
eagerly to the front in this service of carrying the gospel to every 
part of the world. Then we have discovered at Hartford a kind 
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of sobriety in theological thinking — a kind or quality of theologi- 
cal sanity. I have never discovered that Hartford was at the 
rear; I have never discovered she was exactly at the front in 
speculative work, but I have discovered over and over again in 
her work, in her men, and in the writings of her professors, a 
kind of balance — sanity — which I am frank to say I greatly 
admire and which I wish we might follow at Newton. 

So in view of this I bring very hearty greetings to Hartford 
and to its new President. New England is not altogether un- 
familiar with theological discussion, and this very historic spot 
where we are gathered today is not unfamiliar with theological 
dispute and theological questioning, but it seems to me that now 
when Scotland, the land of theologians, sends a man with the 
sinew and fibre of strong Scottish theology, made cosmopolitan 
by residence in Chicago, and he comes to this land of theology, we 
have a right to expect something very excellent in quality, some- 
thing of the very highest type in leadership. Professor Mac- 
kenzie, we shall expect great things of you, and if we do not meet 
often, you will remember that from our hilltop near Boston we 
look across New England and are well aware on this side of New 
England you are keeping theology straight, as we are trying to 
keep it straight on that side. I am not sure that President Mac- 
kenzie has so onerous a task as we have, because we happen to 
be situated in the midst of theological seminaries, and, of course, 
we know that Newton is setting the example of sobriety and 
soundness and scholarliness and evangelical zeal for all of them. 
And really, that is a very difficult task when you think of it. I 
think I may in all soberness say that, in the spirit of their work, 
in the sobriety of their theology, in their earnest love for scholarly 
research in the scripture, and their passionate love for the scrip- 
ture itself, Newton and Hartford are very much at one, and for 
this I thank God, and, personally, I take heart today, because one 
who is so eminent in his department, one who is so thoroughly in 
sympathy with all evangelical truth, has come to the presidency of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. And so, without discussing 
theological questions, which I scarcely feel I ought to do today, 
I may say out of my heart that Newton sends her warmest greet- 
ings to Hartford and to her President, and wishes for her a 
continuance and large increase in all the wide and distinctive use- 
fulness which has characterized Hartford from its founding until 
this very hour. 


ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


It is my office to bring the greeting of the School of Theology 
of Boston University. The office is a grateful one; for nothing 
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forbids that the expression of good-will which I am expected to 
voice should be most sincere and cordial. No one in the Boston 
faculty is conscious of any ground for other than perfectly friendly 
feelings toward the Hartford Theological Seminary. It is true 
that some of us remember that one reason for founding the insti- 
tution was a felt demand for a protest against the Arminian teach- 
ing which had begun to invade the Divinity School in New 
Haven. But we presume there has been a considerable evolution 
since the days of Bennet Tyler, and that more recently you have 
not judged that opposition to Arminianism enters specifically into 
your vocation. Very possibly you still consider it a part of your 
mission to look out for your twin sister in New Haven, and to see 
that she does not stray too far into the paths of liberalism. But 
that is no ground of objection on our part. Indeed, we are quite 
ready to admit that such watchcare may be in the providential 
order. 

As there is no grudge on the side of the Boston school toward 
you, so we are happy to believe that you entertain no grudge 
against us. Possibly some of you may have been reminded of 
Wesley's famous saying, “ The world is my parish,’ and have 
thought that the Boston school has been acting on that aggressive 
maxim in educating so many Congregational ministers. But you 
have obscrved that we have done nothing by choice or set purpose 
in this matter. You have also reflected on the fact that, so far as 
the ministers furnished by our school to Congregationalism have 
been of Methodist antecedents, the responsibility for the contribu- 
tion manifestly rests with the Congregationalists, since it would 
not have happened but for very low fences and inviting pastures. 
Accordingly you attach no blame to us, and the conclusion stands 
that no cloud of jealousy dims the brightness of that sky which 
includes in a common embrace our respective domains. 

We are glad to greet our brother workmen — the new Presi- 
dent and all associated with him — in this honored seat of sacred 
learning, on the threshold of the new century, and to bid you 
Godspeed. We recognize that it is a difficult time for theologi- 
cal educators. But, just because it is a difficult time, it is an era 
of grand opportunity. The difficulty arises from the presence of 
new factors that press in and claim attention. The presence of 
these new factors means an opportunity to enrich the inheritance 
which has come down from the ages, if only the right adjustment 
can be made between the old and the new. To mediate between 
these, to reconcile the claims of conservatism with the claims of 
progress — this is the great and insistent task of theological edu- 
cation in the present. There is no staving it off or putting it 
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aside ; and any party which attempts this is certain to be stranded 
as respects leadership and permanent influence. 

In the opinion of those whom I represent no theological 
teacher can fulfill the special demands of the time whose soul is 
not filled with reverence and affection for the treasure in the his- 
torical inheritance. No more can any teacher meet those demands 
whose mind does not turn toward the newer learning in the spirit 
of patient inquiry and genuine catholicity. An immovable conser- 
vatism and a rash liberalism are alike disqualified to meet the ex- 
igency which confronts us. 

In this great and necessary task of mediating between the 
old and the new, may it be the high honor of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary to take a signal part. May each succeed- 
ing decade of the century witness the increasing lustre and en- 
larged usefulness of this school of sacred learning! 


ADDRESS BY SUB-DEAN HART. 

[ have no authority, Mr. Moderator, to speak for the Episco- 
pal Church, but it gives me pleasure to say that I have the hearty 
approval of my Bishop in bringing today a word of greeting. 
The’ institution, a salutation from which is committed to me 
in the enforced absence of the Dean, is not the oldest of our name 
in this country, and is far from being the largest or the best 
endowed. But it is the oldest in New England; it is nearer to 
your seminary than any other of our name; it had its cradle in 
academic halls in this fair and home-like city, removing hence in 
ample time to allow a home to be made ready for your institution 
when it was removed from East Windsor Hill; it bears the name 
of one who was indeed a Dean and a Bishop in an establishment 
which was not especially admired by New Englanders, but who 
was a generous patron of learning in this part of the world, and 
whose name, honored in Connecticut for his gifts, is honored on 
the Pacific coast for his prophetic vision and his almost pro- 
phetic learning; its founder, the first Bishop of Connecticut, who 
for nearly half a century guided not only its corporate life but also 
the studies and the minds of its students, was deservedly reckoned 
as among the foremost of the influential citizens of this ancient 
commonwealth ; and especially of late years your school of the 
prophets and ours have been good neighbors, interested in each 
other’s affairs, and (I venture to say) learning something from 
each other. 

A church which, like our own, makes it one of her highest 
claims that in her place she is, what the Church Catholic is for 
all mankind, “‘ the keeper and witness of Holy Writ,” can never 
fail to lay great stress on the importance of the study of God’s 
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word written; a church which recognizes it as her first duty to 
worship the Triune God, even as her Divine Head stands in 
heaven as the great Worshipper, but joins closely with this the 
responsibility of teaching God’s truth as revealed by the same 
Divine Head, appealing to the Scriptures for proof of her mes- 
sage, can never be indifferent to anything which can illumine the 
sacred page; a church which believes that she is empowered by 
the manifold gifts of the Spirit to build men up in the faith of the 
ages, and thereby to guide them into that knowledge of God and 
of His Son in which stands eternal life, may not decline to enter 
upon any part of study which may disclose the meaning of words 
written by sacred historian or poet or seer, by prophet or apostle. 
I speak for myself, and thankfully confess my obligation to pages 
which have recorded the results of honest and reverent study in 
your halls, study which became of service because it had its pur- 
pose and its issue in teaching ; but I know that I speak for others, 
and with great confidence I say for many in our communion who 
have ventured to look into the mysteries of Scripture, its purpose, 
its plan, its method, and who have felt the responsibility of teach- 
ing what St. Paul called its much-variegated wisdom, that to such 
institutions as this, in which the Word of God is studied with the 
keen insight of well-trained intellects and the careful judgment 
of well-balanced minds and the reverence of souls which know 
Whose is the word they would learn and teach, we all are debtors. 
It is as recognizing our debt, and as hoping that the debt may yet 
be increased far beyond our individual ability to make payment, 
that I offer to this seminary our congratulations on this auspicious 
day, and bid its new head Godspeed in the work for which we all 
believe that he is furnished by natural endowment and by gifts 
of experience and of scholarly labor. To study and to teach — 
it is no unattractive field of duty which opens before the mind 
and the soul of one who is called to it; to be for a while the 
guide and the pastor-of those who in the bright days of con- 
secrated youth recognize a call from above to be the shepherds of 
men’s souls and their guides into Divine truth — it is no light 
responsibility which some are called to undertake ; but when, with 
the hearty approval of those who know the task and what it re- 
quires, the burden is placed on strong shoulders, we all pray that 
the master and the disciples, “ he who wakens and they who 
answer,’ may in the truth be led into ever new visions of the 
eternal truth. 





ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR DODs. 
Though I come from the home of theology, I bear no com- 


mission from any of our four Scottish universities, not even from 
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any of her theological halls outside of these universities, but I 
know that in very cordially, and I might say sympathetically, 
wishing success to Doctor Mackenzie, and wishing him a long 
and prosperous career, I merely give voice to the wishes of a con- 
siderable number of friends whom he has left behind him in my 
own romantic town. Iam sure that when I go back to that city 
I shall be looked upon with interest by a certain circle, mainly 
because I can give them news of one who has remained dear to 
them since he was a pastor there some fifteen or twenty years ago, 

[ must say it is not wholly with congratulation that I would 
address Doctor Mackenzie today, for there is really something a 
little pathetic in any man’s being placed in a position such as he is 
today placed in at this present time. The systems of education, 
theological and other, are, as every one knows, thrown into the 
melting pot. The recent commission that we have sent over to 
this country has been, at all events, convinced of this, that educa- 
tion is in a state of chaos, and I am afraid that it applies to our 
best administered theological colleges as well as to all other 
schools of learning. But I am sure if any man is able to guide 
young minds and eager spirits at this time, that is the man whom 
you have placed at your head this day in your college, and I am 
also persuaded that Doctor Mackenzie has that acute and in- 
stinctively theological mind that characterizes the Scotchman, and 
that Scottish characteristic of finding himself at home anywhere 
and with any kind or type of man. He has already proved him- 
self in Chicago, where things were not altogether easy, and he 
has also, one may be very glad to think today, proved himself 
in the pastorate, for I think our Scottish plan of choosing pastors 
for our professors is a thoroughly right one. I need not say 
what Doctor Mackenzie’s great qualities are. You have shown 
already that you are aware of those qualities by putting him in 
so important and trying position as you have done. 

I would also congratulate him on this, that he is still in his 
early prime, if I may say so. We on the other side make one 
great mistake in our college systems. The last principal who was 
appointed over our Edinburgh University was seventy-two years 
old when he was appointed. Our principalships and presidencies 
are given as a reward of long previous labor. You adopt a much 
wiser plan of setting a man at the head of your colleges who has 
still the fullness of his strength to count upon, who is still initia- 
tive, and who is able to devise and carry through great schemes. 

Perhaps you will allow me, in the sense of a foreigner, to say 
that since I came into this great country the words of Bishop 
Berkeley, the great Irish bishop, have never been out of my mind. 
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Of course you all know them, but it will do no harm to repeat 
them: 





Westward the course of Empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past, 






(1 suppose he meant Assyria, Greece, Rome, and Britain.) 


The fifth will close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is her last. 







As I have gone through your great country and visited some a 
of your great universities, I feel impressed by the destiny that ! 
lies before you. In fifty years, or, say in a hundred years, it will Ad 
be seen whether you have fulfilled these great predictions or not, | 

whether Time’s noblest offspring, after all, is her last. I can | 
conceive nothing more inspiring, nothing more encouraging to a i 
man in Doctor Mackenzie’s position than to feel that he is respon- | 
sible for the fulfillment, in part, at least, of this great destiny, for q 
I believe there are three things on which the future of America ] 
depends — on popular education, on municipal government, and Ht 
on her ministry. If out of this seminary there proceeds a stream | 
of men such as has already been sufficiently described by former 
speakers, men who are rooted in the fellowship of Christ, men who q 
are bold to think out theology for themselves, and docile to receive i 4 
the words of men of experience like your new president, then I 
say the destiny of America is likely to prove one that will shine : 
before the whole world in a way in which no other empire has i 
shone. 

It is with the utmost cordiality that I wish Doctor Mackenzie i 
success in his work, and all peace and joy and hopefulness in it, 
on which so much of our effort depends. 



































ADDRESS BY MR. SANDERSON. 
[ bring you greetings today from that band of Christian men il 
‘ . : ’ ah | 

and women this wide world over known as the Alumni of Hart- F 
ford Theological Seminary. Volatile and illusory as summer i 
clouds they seem when one stands forth and says, “I bring you | 






i 
greetings.” And yet I would have you feel the reality of our i 
interest. The eves of Hartford Alumni are centered here today, | 
and their gaze is steadfast as the unwinking eve of the sun; for 
we are jealous of the President’s chair which you are to occupy. 
There sat one who proved himself to us God’s gentleman, who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole —a citizen of the Kingdom, too 
large and princely a soul to be claimed exclusively by any creed 
or nation. We are jealous, too, for the institution which we love. 
Upon her goodness we lay down like the flock upon green pas- 
AuGusT—5 
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tures ; beside her still waters we walked and drank the inspiration 
of life. Ofttimes we grew weary there “son the road to great 
thoughts ”’; but we felt there also something of the astronomer’s 
thrill of discovery as new truths flashed within our ken. There 
the free play of our spirits was directed, as we learned that life 
was more than creed and “lovelessness—the great heresy.” 
And because we are jealous of the President’s chair, and because 
we are jealous of the institution, our eyes are turned steadfastly 
toward you — yet turned with sympathy and yearning. 

In this day above all days that ever were, the Church of the 
Living God needs a ministry of able, consecrated men, who can 
stand above ambition and look down upon it and say, “ Bless me, 
how small a thing you are! I will live exclusively for the com- 
munity in which I dwell.” The apathetic world needs a ministry 
that can give pain as well as receive it; that can, as the child ex- 
pressed it, ““ sort of make you feel that God is right there looking 
at you”; that can find a heartache as quickly and as unerringly 
as it finds a star. For such a ministry we believe that Hartford 
stands, and to the accomplishment of her ideals you bring a stal- 
wart humanity, a refreshing ring of authority, and a consecration 
that carries its own witness like the sunlight. Our hopes run 
high for Hartford’s future. We find it easy to pledge to such an 
one as vourself the hearts and hands of the Hartford Alumni. 
We pledge you, sir, our full support; if you can use us, we are 
yours to command. 


ADDRESS BY DEAN JACOBUS. 

Mr. President: When a body of men associated together as 
this faculty has been under the inspiring leadership of a great 
man suddenly finds itself bereft of his guidance, it is with no 
ordinary feelings that it contemplates the question of succession 
and looks abroad for one worthy to take the honored place so 
splendidly filled. 

In these days of the complicated functions of a president’s 
office, it is not easy to find one who can minister to them all, and 
in ministering control them. In these days of the varied composi- 
tion of a theological faculty, it is not easy to find one who can 
make himself a leader of it all, and in leading inspire it. And 
when there is added to this office of president the position of 
professor, and the professorship that of theology itself, it is not 
easy to find one who with power as president to control and in- 
spire knows also as professor how, I shall not say to instruct, 
nor even to educate, but to enthuse his men to an acquired and 
a productive scholarship of their own. This was the primary 
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its solution, it was only because we were already sure of the 
lines along which its solving most hopefully lay. 

But I would not be doing justice to ourselves were I to give 
you to believe this was all the situation which presented itself, 
or the whole of the problem which was up for solution. For 
twenty years or more scholars of the Bible have been carrying 
on a special study of the critical questions which this book pre- 
sents. With rare honesty of mind and courage of heart they 
have been pressing back to the origins of the writings which 
make up these scriptures, unearthing facts regarding their au- 
thorship and composition, their occasion and purpose, their con- 
tents and their plan. And with a plainness of speech which has 
come from the consciousness of their work they have suggested 
theories which have placed these writings in what is undoubtedly 
a strange light when we remember what our fathers thought 
about them, and have made what is confessedly a new book out 
of these scriptures whose authority a generation ago came so 
largely from the conviction that they could not be altered even in 
their outward form. 

Such a process as this naturally for many has not been an 
easy one to follow, while for many more it has been a still less 
easy one to accept. No one finds it easy to lay aside beliefs he 
has really believed. To do so brings confusion of mind; to be 
asked to do so raises resentment of heart. But over against this 
confusion and resentment of a disturbed faith, there has been 
throughout these years a constant word of counsel. We have 
said there must be patience till results are reached on which we 
can rest, and from which we can build anew a formulation of our 
faith, And I question whether there is any one here today who 
is not disposed to give due credit to the self-control with which 
this counsel has been received. Traditions have gone down, 
and men have waited for the promised certainties which were to 
take their place. Beliefs have been given up, and men have 
looked expectantly for the clearer faiths they were assured would 
come instead. To many both certainty and faith have come, and 
they are satisfied. But to many, it is evident, these things are far 
more distant than they were when this process began, and con- 
fusion is deeper and resentment more pronounced. 

Now, to an institution such as this, which not only sees what 
is often the painful adjustment of the young student mind to 
critical methods and results, but feels the pulse of unrest which 
is throbbing in the people of the pews —to such an institution, 
confronted with such a situation, the choice of a president and a 
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professor of theology rested not merely on his ability to perform 
the functions of his office and make a pedagogical success of his 
chair, but on his power within his classroom and out of it — 
among the churches and in the wider thinking world around 
them, to produce that constructive thinking which must follow 
upon the foundation work of criticism, or men will divorce in- 
telligence from faith and go back to what they cannot rationally 
believe, in order to satisfy the hunger of the soul. An Oxford 
movement is not impossible of repetition, and these days are not 
impossible in their conditions for its repeating. 

I am, of course, perfectly well aware that there is a criticism 
which says the time for a constructive theology has not yet come. 
Perhaps in its fullness it has not yet arrived, but no one can wit- 
ness the loss of grip that truth has got on thinking and the loss 
of power that faith has got in living — no one can see the spiritual 
movements that find their atmosphere outside the church and 
contemplate the growing dearth of men to minister in the church’s 
service without realizing that, whether the time has come or not 
for a constructive system of dogmatics, the call for a constructive 
spirit of theological thinking has long since been sounded, and 
men are growing weary at the delayed response. 

And this was not all the situation with which we found our- 
selves confronted. It is not simply an intellectual ideal that the 
men of the pew have placed before themselves, as though they 
would say, “ We must have the completed thought of criticism — 
the theology and the dogma into which it constructively moves, 
or we cannot be intellectually satisfied with criticism itself.” 
It is not intellectual satisfaction alone after which these men are 
hungering. It is this as it finds itself rounded out in the satis- 
faction of the soul, and somehow or other this spiritual hunger 
sets before itself the ideal, not merely of a subjective contentment 
of faith, but of an objective conquest of faith, till we find our- 
selves today confronted with the demand that criticism shall not 
merely be constructive in its thinking but produce from itself a 
theology which will convert men to Jesus Christ and His Kingdom 
in this world. 

This was the situation which faced the faculty of this school 
of the prophets a year ago. The unanimity of mind and warmth 
of heart with which they moved toward you did not indicate that 
they felt that you yourself were to bring about this great con- 
structive and evangelistic development for which our day so ex- 
pectantly and insistently waits. They would lay no such burden 
as this upon your shoulders. A generation’s work is not to be 
accomplished by a single man. But it did indicate —and from 
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this year’s closer fellowship with you, it indicates today more than 
it ever did—their profound conviction that in you they have 
found one whose power of thought and whose sympathy of life 
move all in this direction, and to whom the outworking of this 
great demand of the age will be an ever crying prayer to God 
and an ever consecrated energy of life. 

With this conviction we welcome you today to this the crown- 
ing work of your life, and in the welcome pledge you our un- 
selfish allegiance of service and our love. 
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THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Anniversary of the Seminary this year extended from 
Monday through Wednesday, May 23d to 25th. It was notable 
for two things: First, it marked the close of the year when the 
Seminary completed three score years and ten of organized life. 
In the second place, it was marked by the inauguration of Presi- 
dent William Douglas Mackenzie, the third to occupy this official 
position. 

THE EXAMINATIONS. 

As usual, three public examinations were held this year, one 
with each class. The Senior Class was examined at Io A. M. on 
Monday, under Professor Beardslee, in the Kingdom of God. 
The Middle Class was examined at 2.30 on Monday afternoon by 
Professor Mackenzie, in the Christian Doctrine of God. The 
Junior Class was examined Tuesday at 9.30 by Professor Nourse, 
in Old Testament Theology. The report of the Examining Com- 
mittee, made to the Pastoral Union on Wednesday morning, was 
very cordial in its appreciation of the work that had been done 
during the year, and expressed special commendation for the 


work of the newer professors. 


DR. NOBLE’S ADDRESS. 

Monday evening at 8 o'clock the annual address before the 
Alumni and Pastoral Union was given by Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 
his subject being “ The Gospel for Today.” 

In opening his address Dr. Noble said that in any discussion 
of the Gospel for Today there are three questions that may pre- 
sent themselves. They are these: Has the system been super- 
seded? Has there been such progress that the old is no longer 
suited to the time? And third, have the forms of thought and 
expression so changed that new terms must be devised to ex- 
press the old truths so as to suit them to the present hour? With 
these questions in mind, the speaker then enumerated some of the 
aims which should be realized by the gospel, and whose realization 
tests the efficacy of present and past methods of teaching and 
preaching. 

We recognize, then, in the first place, that we demand of the 
gospel that it shall promote in men pure character, pure words, 
pure thoughts, pure deeds, leading to great reforms in all ranges 
of human society. 
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In the second place, we want our gospel to make good members 
of the community, good citizens. Duties in the home, in business 
and civic affairs, ought to be discharged as before God. Duty 
should be felt in our relation to humanity all over the world, not 
a domineering spirit which will oppress inferior races, but a gen- 
erous spirit of brotherhood that shall fill the earth with right- 
eousness, justice, and mercy. We want the gospel to work 
toward the realization of Christ’s prayer, ‘“ Thy kingdom come,” 
to fill the earth with justice so that there shall be a recognition of 
the obligations of the brotherhood of man. 

In the third place, we want a gospel that shall bring our souls 
into conscious fellowship with God, so that all men’s lives may be 
_keyed to the great principles of God’s sway. Such, then, seem 
to be the aims of the gospel. To such all will assent, How, 
then, can these aims be best realized? 

Dr. Noble first stated some chief hindrances to effectiveness in 
the preaching of the gospel in our day, and then proceeded to 
show how these difficulties may be overcome. 

Among the hindrances first come hindering doubts. Doubts 
are not a new discovery of our age. Thomas doubted, and doubts 
have been within the church ever since. Doubts change with 
changing conditions. They have been aggravated by the move- 
ments of our time. As never before men have gone farther out 
among the stars and deeper down into the earth, and have come 
face to face with facts that have aggravated their present doubts. 
In bewilderment they have turned and asked: What can we be- 
lieve? Our chief trouble at the present time, as the outcome of 
this trend of scientific doubt, is about the Bible and its agree- 
ment with the principles of science. 

The second hindrance that appears is the materialistic drift 
of our day. It is an immense drift, we may almost say an inevita- 
ble drift. We ourselves are material. A large part of the lives of 
the masses of mankind must be spent in working for things that 
maintain their bodies. These material influences working with 
scientific doubt make of necessity a tremendous force to meet. But 
this is nothing new, and things are no worse-than they were years 
ago. The slave trade in Africa, with its traffic in human flesh, 
rooted in substantially the same needs for material things, and the 
ordinary interests of life in all ways, in trade and in labor, tend to 
materialism. 

Then there is a third hindrance, a natural sluggishness on the 
part of men in the doing of that which is right. This used to be 
more severely named “ total depravity.” That was certainly a 
most unfortunate designation for a profound fact of human 
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nature, for men are not utterly bad. Some good impulses have 
survived, as is manifest in such splendid characters as the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans developed, and yet even in their work 
the old sluggishness did mischief, so that before long the churches 
in this land had to be roused from their sluggishness by such 
terrible preaching as that of Jonathan Edwards. You may call 
it what you will. There is a power in the human heart working 
away from God, or certainly working but sluggishly toward God. 
How easy it is to lapse back into the old way from the good and 
higher wav! 

A fourth hindrance appears when we consider how little men 
and women appreciate the greatness of the truth of God. It takes 
ages to impress this truth upon them. Men and women are sadly 
ignorant of the higher attainment of walking continually with 
God. We hear, for instance, Thomas B. Reed in his great address 
at Bowdoin College say, “ The eternal truth of God needs eternal 
years, because the eternal vears need the truth of God.” 

But, in the fifth place, sin is, after all, the great hindrance, and 
dealing with sin is a great problem. There is a great deal of pains 
taken to get away from saying very much about sin or from a 
frank expression of its realitv. Sin is all too often overlooked 
in the religious work of all our institutions of learning and in all 
efforts to develop to maturity a Christian life. At a convention 
in Chicago, where representatives from great eastern collegiate 
institutions described the religious work done among students, it 
was notable that hardly a word was said about the specific work 
of saving men from sin by out and out conversion. 

Given, then, such aims, and given, then, such hindrances, 
what kind of a gospel must we have and how must it be preached, 
that these difficulties may be overcome and that these aims may be 
realized ? 

In the first place, the gospel must be offered as the means of 
saving men from sin. When we think what sin is in social life 
and in relation to God, we see there must be some kind of a strug- 
gle and sacrifice to lift men out. In the Saviour’s work this sac- 
rifice was to the death, and it had to be as great as that because 
of the magnitude of the task. When we think of sin and its con- 
sequences, of its audacity, it is easy to recognize that there must 
be some tremendous sacrifice in order to get a soul out of its sin- 
fulness into fellowship with God. If we say that the teachings 
of Jesus were the essential thing for the salvation of the world, 
and not his atonement, we are simply playing upon a musical in- 
strument when the great need of the hour is for action. Objection 
is urged that Jesus usually attended first to the bodily needs of 
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men, and then to their spiritual needs. In correction of such a 
view study the fourth chapter of Matthew, the seventeenth verse, 
on the opening of the ministry of Jesus: “ From that time Jesus 
began to preach and to say, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” Note the spiritual drift of the parables of the Lost 
and the Found, and the principles laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The lost condition of men and the spiritual failure is al- 
ways before the Saviour’s mind. The gospel that makes men 
pure must recognize their impurity. Jesus Christ laid the re- 
sponsibility with individuals. Jesus never looked away from the 
fact of human sinfulness. Just as long as there is human sin and 
alienation from God there will be the need of Jesus Christ 
crucified. 

In the second place, our preaching must impress and em- 
phasize the vision of God in his holiness and power and goodness. 
Men must have an intense experience of the nearness and the 
holiness of God. Moses began his ministry with the sight of the 
burning bush, and Paul with the blinding light. Three of the 
apostles realized the nature of Jesus on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration. After all, it is with the gospel for today as with the gun, 
it is the man behind the gospel. We need to have deep experi- 
ence of religious things. By prayer, study, meditation, we can 
come under the power of the Spirit of God and know these things 
as they are born anew in our souls. 

In the third place, to suit our gospel to the needs of today, the 
evangelistic aim must be pursued, and evangelistic methods need 
to be followed in declaring the gospel; not that the evangelistic 
method is identically the same for every age, but the aim and pur- 
pose must be to adjust methods to the conversion of men. Some 
one has said that the coming revivals are all to be ethical re- 
vivals. How do we know that? At the very moment when one 
man is declaring that revivals must be essentially revivals of con- 
duct, in Manchester dnd Liverpool and Chicago we find renewed 
manifestations of deep spiritual revivals. So long as men are in 
sin revivals will be needed, and if we trust in God revivals will 
come. A soul winning gospel is suited to human needs, and men 
must have a gospel which, through the implanting of the new 
life, saves men. 

ALUMNI MEETING. 

At 12 o'clock on Tuesday, there was held the Annual Prayer 
Meeting, led, as is customary, by the President of the Seminary, 
who read the roth Psalm and offered prayer, and was followed 
in prayer by Rey. Austin Gardner, Rev. W. B. Tuthill, and Rev. 
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L. M. Strayer. The meeting was impressive, as are always these 
meetings in the midst of the hurry of Anniversary week. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon was held the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association. Henry C. Adams of Danvers, Mass., 
President of the Association, was in the chair. 

W. F. English, L. W. Hicks, and J. L. Kilbon were appointed 
as a Nominating Committee, and on their nomination the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, A. M. Spangler of Mitte- 
neague, Mass.; Vice-President, E. C. Richardson of Princeton; 
Executive Committee, H. P. Schauffler, W. B. Tuthill, J. P. Gar- 
field ; Secretary-Treasurer, T. C. Richards, who continues in office, 
having been elected for a term of three years. 

The Necrology was read by the Secretary, and included only 
three names: Mrs. Benjamin A. Williams, ’98, who died April 
8th; Rev. Frederick Alvord, ’57, who died December 27th; and 
Rev. Henry C. Powers, ’60, who died in December. 

In the Necrology, which covered the calendar year 1903, 
omission was made of Rev. Henry Jones of the class of ’60, Rev. 
Benjamin Labaree of the class of ’93, and Rev. J. Lawrence 
Thurston of the class of ‘02. 

A vote was passed that hereafter the Necrology should be 
brought down as near as possible to the time of the meeting of the 
Anniversary. 

Greetings from the various Associations were then presented 
as follows: For the Eastern New England Association Professor 
Nourse read a letter from the President, A. J. Dyer. Greetings 
were sent from the Western Massachusetts Association by the 
Secretarv, H. L. Bailey; and for the Connecticut Association re- 
sponse was made by J. E. Hurlbut, its president. From the South 
Dakota Association greetings were sent by the President, ' 
Derome, and the Secretary, E. B. TreFethren, in a letter re 
the Secretary of the meeting. Then followed greetings from 
the Alumni of the classes holding reunions at this time. Dr. 
Benjamin Parsons, ’54, wrote from Seattle; L. W. Hicks, 74, 
spoke for his class; C. S. Beardslee, ‘79, responded for the 25-year 
class; C. S. Lane spoke for the class of ’84; J. L. Kilbon repre- 
sented the 15-year class ; O. S. Davis spoke for ’94; and the 5-year 
class was represented by F. A. Lombard and J. H. Gaylord. 


Next in order was the discussion of the afternoon on the sub- 
ject of * The Preacher as a Teacher,” which was opened by Pro- 
fessor Beardslee, who spoke in part as follows: 

This theme as stated is plainly and confessedly too grave to 
trifle with. Either branch must be owned to be easily supreme. 
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Neither one can stand above the other; neither one can rank be- 
neath. As in a balanced, well-ordered home a manly father and 
a gentle mother are both alike and, in literal truth, of primary 
rank, so in the worthy and normal ministration of religious truth 
preaching and teaching stand, both equal, both supreme. No 
emphasis of one can ever exalt it above the other. No neglect 
to mention one in any true discussion can make it seem inferior. 
Preaching needs no jealous champion to defend its crown, while 
some devotee of teaching is trying to display its worth. 

But the devotee of teaching in addressing preachers has need 
of courage. Hoary traditions stand in hosts about the pulpit. It 
may not be reckoned strange if they wear the guise of jealousy 
and come to feel anxiety, when the claims of teaching find a 
worthy voice. But surely teaching must not be asked to cringe 
or hold her peace for fear of giving preaching any pain. Kingly 
as is the preaching art, teaching is also supreme. And she may 
voice her claim in imperial tones. 

But how shall they be defined? Who can set them well apart 
and give each royal art its distinct and separate place and form? 
Any man who essays to chisel words to nicely fit the patterns of 
such themes will need to know his tools and be no novice. Many 


a preacher in his preaching does fine teaching; and many an 


occupant of a teacher’s desk doth neither teach nor preach. A 
wisely cautious way is to attempt to clear the thought by means 
of illustration. Find some genuine teacher in the teaching act, 
and scrutinize his art. In such a study the true nature of true 
teaching will grow clear. For this method no choicer mold has 
ever been discovered than shines forth in the ministry of Christ. 
For an example, take His teaching touching prayer in Luke 11. 
Mark these elements: example, observation, inquiry, response, 
model, repetition, illustration, authority, colloquy, informality, 
fellowship. Here is teaching, real and true. <A discerning, long- 
drawn, balanced examination of this little scene will clear one’s 
mind as to what teaching actually is, far better than any amount of 
pondering over the most exact abstraction that human speech can 
frame. The Master of the Twelve was a Master in the teaching 
realm. 

And this opens most suggestively for preachers. Let the 
scriptures be closely scanned for once through all their range. 
Which type of ministering truth prevails —the preaching or the 
teaching? Let discerning, earnest eves inspect with true minute- 
ness and accuracy all those living scenes where immortals stand 
in conference and eternal truths find passageway from heart to 
heart. Which method comes mostly into play? He who honors 
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teaching need have no fear of any such inspection. No one can 
follow this plain inquiry up with any befitting diligence and open- 
ness without becoming an admirer and defender and exponent of 
the teaching art. 

And when such honest students become true experts in the 
teaching art they will discover as one sure result that, in place of 
the sermon or the form becoming exalted to an end in their pro- 
fessional toil, that position and honor are commanded wholly by 
the pupil and the truth. Thus will one dreadful peril of the 
preaching method be escaped. In true teaching the pupil and the 
truth are bound to reign supreme. Forms are only means. 

Then in teaching the listener comes to his rights. He may 
reply. The method is colloquial inherently. This is an immense 
affair. It amounts to casting up broad and open and well-trod 
highways into the deepest interior of the listening life. And it 
is a free enlistment of the listener’s independent being. It draws 
the listener into utterance. It entices him to think, to speak, to 
act. It is an interplay that is adopted essentially to bring a pupil 
to become a peer, to make the scholar fit to teach. This is the 
natural outcome of the teaching way. 

And none should plead incompetence, and say they have no 
gift, no training, no teaching skill. It is true our discipline and 
our practice have been engrossed with preaching. But teaching is 
a primary instinct. Jesus is nowhere more truly normal, nowhere 
in fuller fellowship with all us men, than in those teaching scenes. 
There He is completely and intensely human. Watch for one full 
week any parent’s ways. It is a very instinct in a father and a 
mother everywhere to teach their offspring. Count up the 
teachers in our public schools, noting how the very basis of the 
excellence of every one is an inborn gift. Consider the teachers 
in our Sunday-schools. In the presence of their untrained faith- 
fulness what face have we with all our mental discipline to seek 
excuse? No, it can never bear the light — this much-worked plea 
of preachers that they cannot teach. 

Then only face the solemn facts. Think of the living youth. 
The whole world teems with them. What a field! Can you sit 
unmoved and stay inert? Think in particular of the living youth 
over whom teachers do hold rule. Myriads of pupils are being 
taught. Tens of thousands of living teachers are today at work. 
And in all this training think soberly just what place our Christian 
principles command. Surely Christian teachers of supreme efh- 
ciency should rise up and possess this far-spreading field in armies. 
And surely preachers should make haste to teach. They should 
show all parents and all teachers the finest teaching art. And they 
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should thrill with life and fire and zeal in the inmost heart of 
thronging youth with princely illustrations of fine teaching power. 

This will never detract from preaching power. The very 
groundwork of the preaching art is teaching skill. It is the open 
path to insight, breadth, enthusiasm, and well-wrought mental 
suppleness. Teaching paves a highway for preaching, in the 
preacher’s mind and in the mind of every auditor. Where teach- 
ing has gone before, preaching will be surely grand. Sermons 
will be kingly. A single pulpit plea may swing a phalanx into 
faith. 

And the path is plain. Nothing is obscure. Any preacher 
may learn to teach. He needs to heed but three plain rules: Be 
achild. Bea student. Be in earnest. To be sure these simple 
counsels guide towards infinite deeps. To wittingly be a child 
starts all the problems of psychology, new and old. The most 
expert and widely read will be none too wise. But the plainest 
average man may verily, for all that, strike straight to the very 
center of that childhood realm. It lies all within and all about 
each’one of us. So with learning; and so with fervor. They are 
not beyond any preacher’s compass. That which Christ would 
say our youth should know, should incontestably possess and 
arouse tis every one. Not lightly should we concede that we are 
too lofty or too lazy or too lukewarm to teach a child. 

And we do well to heed these solemn words of a famous 
preaching patriarch: “Is it not our privilege and duty, as 
preachers of Christ, to do more preaching to children? I think 
of nothing in my own ministry with so much regret, and with so 
little respect, as I do of my omissions just here. . . . I think 
I see it now clearly: we do not preach well to adults because we 
do not preach, or learn how to preach, to children.” May heaven 
give all us preachers surpassing teaching skill, till all of us come 
to know and exemplify the power and beauty of this high, fine, 
common art! ; 


Following the more formal presentation of the topic E. H. 
Knight said that the office of teacher and preacher should stand 
side by side, that the church has always recognized, but not em- 
phasized, the teaching function of the church. This emphasis 
should now be made. People want it. It is our hope that the 
new administration of the Seminary will see a new emphasis on 
both teaching and preaching, as being the pre-eminent and essen- 
tial elements of ministerial training. The coupling of these two 
equips the ministry with spiritual life in likeness to Christ, who 
was both teacher and preacher. 
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J. L. Kilbon thanked God most of all for the children of the 
church, holding that the child was after all the best teacher of 
teaching, and the way to teach the child is to let the child teach 
the teacher as to true ways of approach. The problem for us 
today is the organization of the teaching material, to adjust it 
fittingly to different grades and classes of pupils. This is the 
problem which it is to be hoped the Seminary will teach its 
students how to develop. The way of growth and of progress is 
to pay more attention to the young folks than to the older people. 
May we be given grace to be taught to teach by the children, and 
have wisdom to bring the best material for the children’s use. 

T. M. Hodgdon remarked that the teacher is the greatest factor 
in preaching. The power that impresses others is the personality 
of the man. The teacher puts the pupil in possession of his 
thought. The preacher impresses him largely by his personality. 
It should be the aim of the preacher to make this personality 
vitally instructive. 

E. S. Hume of India, being called on, said that the only really 
successful mission work is that done by a combination of the 
preacher and the teacher. The teacher does more effective preach- 
ing than does the preacher. Teaching is of prime importance in 
mission work. The appreciation of this fact is a modern achieve- 
ment of missions. In Bombay, for instance, the congregations are 
largely of young people, in this respect notably different from 
those here. He would impress the value of the training of mis- 
sionaries as teachers to be most efficient in the fields to which 
they go. 

E. C. Richardson brought out that in teaching the work is 
somehow to arrest the attention and to arouse interest. This the 
teacher attains by question and answer. This gives a touch of dra- 
matic interest. The Roman Catholic Church takes advantage of 
this method, as seen in Italy, where occasionally the Jesuit 
preachers appear before large congregations by twos, one appear- 
ing as learned and the other as ignorant, the learned giving an 
address, and the ignorant from time to time addressing to him 
such inquiries as the people in the pews would be likely to make, 
leading the learned man to expound and reinforce that which he 
has already said, and holding the constant interest and attention 
of the hearers. Cannot something be done that will at least so 
arouse the questioning spirit in the audience that they may feel an 
alert response to the answers which the preacher makes to those 
questions which he has already provoked in the minds of his 
hearers? 

H. H. Kelsey spoke, calling especial attention to Professor 
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Beardslee’s recent book on teaching, and telling of the effective- 
ness of its use among his own people. 

George R. Hewitt raised the question whether it would not be 
possible for something like the Italian method to be adopted in at 
least one of our services, in such a way that interruption from 
those in the pews might be expected and welcomed. He made 
clear a distinction between teaching and preaching, in that teach- 
ing is more like talking and less like “ orating,” that it simply 
tries to lead to intellectual acceptance, not to the stirring of the 
emotions, and that addresses of this sort might well be given 
under proper circumstances by ministers. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


At 6 o’clock the Annual Anniversary Dinner was held in the 
Case Memorial Library, a large attendance being present, and 
especial attention naturally being aroused by the inauguration of 
President Mackenzie. In fact, it should be said that the attend- 
ance of the Alumni was exceptionally large throughout all the 
services. Dr. Michael Burnham of the Board of Trustees pre- 
sided at the after-dinner speaking. 

First in the order of exercises was a letter from Dr. Hart- 
ranft read by Dean Jacobus, which was as follows: 

WOLFENBUETTEL, May 5, 1904. 
To the Trustees, Faculty, Alumm, and Friends Assembled: 

As essentially one of you, and at the same time in obedience to 
a request from our President, I cannot withhold a word or two as 
we begin a new stage of the Seminary’s history — a history which 
is in every sense a life. This new era shall be the best so far, if 
we rise to our opportunities and enter our open doors. Oppor- 
tunities and open doors are both alike from God, and are visibly 
instant. No one can frustrate the opportunities but ourselves ; 
no one can miss the wide portals but ourselves. 

We are to be felicitated, above all, in the ability and character 
of our new President —I will say in the entire personality of 
him who is called to fill this splendid office. You of Hartford 
Seminary have always been loyal to the institution and its princi- 
ples. Your warm love has cherished it in infancy and early youth 
with solicitous and sacrificial training. Iam glad to say that with 
your devotion to the corporate life you have also fostered an un- 
swerving affection for those whom you elevated to its headship, 
and to that love I appeal with assurance. You will give the Presi- 
dent of the new era the unstinted helpfulness and esteem which 
you accorded me in shadow as well as in light. This administra- 
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tion you should make marked, not only by solidifying things in 
solution and by firmly establishing plans that have been kept in a 
state of suspense, but also by a careful enlargement along such 
lines as the new period may demand. You will labor for its 
fullest equipment; you will anxiously seek for the amplest en- 
dowments, so essential for the maintenance as well as the growth 
of its efficiency. The spirit of our Alma Mater will not fail, if 
you give it means to manifest itself. It has occurred to me in 
years past, and now in accentuated form, that the seventy-fifth 
year of our history lies in 1908-1909. We cannot suffer that date 
to pass without an uplift into a more exalted plane. To that ex- 
pansive level let us at once essay to rise. Let this upward way 
begin with the inauguration of our beloved Dr. Mackenzie, — and 
with the no less significant election of Elbridge Torrey to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trustees. There are no guns that we 
may not capture, there are no commanding situations that we may 
not win, if we have the courage of our faith. 

I am persuaded that you will continue to stand for expanding 
liberty in Christ ; for far-reaching progress in the spirit ; for adap- 
tation of all science to the service of humanity in church and state. 
May the blessing of Father, Son, and Spirit now rest upon and 
abide with the new era. 

Yours in Hartford bonds, 
CHesTeR D. HARTRANFT. 


The speakers of the evening were selected as representing 
successive decades in the life of the Seminary. Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D.D., of the class of ’42, the oldest living alumnus, 
spoke for the decade of the forties. He brought to the fore 
from the fullness of his experience and the richness of his memory 
certain factors which contributed powerfully to the founding of 
the institution, and which have been largely overlooked. His 
address becomes thus a real contribution to the history of the 
Seminary, and is printed practically in full: 


Mr. President, Brethren, and Friends: 

This year closes one era of Seminary life and begins another. 
To recall the past while we are welcoming the future is befitting. 

“The Manual Labor Theological Institute of Connecticut,” 
as a proposed title of 1834 styled it, had its beginning mainly 
in two sources. One was the wellnigh universal revivals in the 
churches of New England during the years 1831-2. New York 
and the Middle States shared also in those revivings. The other 
source was a sturdy doctrinal tournament between Dr. N. W. 
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Taylor of New Haven and Dr. Benett Tyler, then of Portland, 
Me. Passing by the latter, which in part came out of the former, 
those revivals had two strongly shown features. First, the wide 
prevalence of the revivals in individual churches. Each church 
was a center and boundary of the work, instead of the large town 
and city locations of it, as in later times. Nearly every church in 
the northern states felt the reviving. The alien peoples were few, 
and the religious life and beliefs of the inhabitants were the 
product of two centuries’ training. In towns known to me there 
was scarcely a family in which there was not a convert or some 
one spiritually affected. 

A second marked feature of those revivings was that the 
revival work was mainly through the preaching by the pastors of 
the churches. Evangelists were scarcely known. The pastors 
of nearby churches united in the famed “ four-days meetings ” 
of that time, and it was mainly a preacher's revival throughout 
the country. Preachers were in special favor. I well remember 
how ministers were spoken of on the line of their power as 
preachers, and in what high esteem all ministers were held. 

Now, in these country churches were many converted young 
men, with life before them and a choice of calling in it to make. 
There was no railroad service, no engineering, or other scientific 
callings, no military or mechanical or financial openings as now 
to young men. But almost as an atmosphere all about them 
was the high appreciation of the ministry. It stood as a supreme 
ideal for Christian, educated voung manhood. It won the choicest 
aspirations the revivals had aroused. 

The colleges soon showed this attraction. Amherst College 
that vear, 1831, out of a class numbering 60, gave 32 to the 
ministry, three of whom became eminent foreign missionaries. 
In the year this Seminary was opened, 1834, from a class of 40 
in that college 25 became ministers, and of my class in 1839, of 
58 members 33 sought the ministry. Of the included classes, 36 
were members of this Seminary. In the year our first class was 
graduated, 1836, Dartmouth College from a class of 24 gave 
16, or two-thirds of its number, to the ministry, one of whom was 
our beloved Professor Edward A. Lawrence. Three classes in 
Williams College, from 1833 to 1837, gave 49 of 105 graduates 
to the ministry. From the class of 1837 in Yale, 36 of 103 
graduates were in the pastorate. 

Plainly so many college graduates, with some others not 
graduates, choosing the sacred calling, schools for training them 
were needed. Andover in 1835 overflowed with 164 upon its 
roll. Yale Divinity School from 1834 to 1837 had its highest 
number, twenty-nine members. New schools were founded: 

AvucustT— 6 
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Gilmanton, N. H., Lane Seminary, Oberlin, Oneida Institute, 
Union Seminary, N. Y., and East Windsor Theological Institute ; 
all within a period of 15 years. Beside these, Dr. Beaman and 
Rey. E. N. Kirk, at Troy, N. Y., and some other pastors, taught 
and sent men into the pulpit. The West, or the newer states, 
offered fields to even more than were made ready to enter them. 
But the law of the survival of the fittest lessened the number of 
the institutions ; yet the East Windsor Theological Institute lived, 
and became, as all the world knows, in 1885, the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

May we not cherish as our supreme remembrance for this 
its threescore and tenth natal day, that it came into being out of 
that memorable era of local church revivals, led so notably by the 
preaching by the pastors of the churches? It could not have had 
its birth five years sooner. It would not ten years later. 

Its heritage of divine honor is that its natal impulse was 
from the days of spiritual visitation upon the churches of the 
land, and when many ministers were in marked measure clothed 
with power in preaching the word. 

That the spiritual forces which so eminently gave it a be- 
gining may evermore infuse the life and give to those trained 
here the skill and power to preach the good tidings as they did to 
those who founded it is the devout desire of those who knew its 
origin and early days. We bring as our salutation, after these 
prosperous years, the legend borrowed from the tomb of the 
wedded poets, in which we are sure all the younger members of 
the graduated family will join: amamus; amavimus, amabiimnus. 

Rev. S. B. Forbes, ’57, spoke for the decade of the fifties. 
However the student of today may admire the progress in the con- 
veniences of life and in the improvement of buildings in the Semi- 
nary of today over the Seminary at East Windsor Hill, some 
things the students of today must remember : that they haven't all 
the good things, that this Seminary began its life in what was 
veritably a garden of Eden so far as conditions of natural beauty 
were provided. We were close to nature and loved nature, and 
were guided by our teachers through nature to nature’s God. 
Thompson, Tyler, Lawrence, — these are names not to be for- 
gotten. Dr. Tyler, in his wooden chair, with few books, no carpet 
on the floor, and with a small library in an adjoining room, is not, 
perhaps, an impressive spectacle to the young man of our day, but 
he and his colleagues were effective teachers. They had one ob- 
ject in their teaching. They looked each student in the eye, and 
tried to train those particular men for the particular work they 
were to do. Two things were ever foremost in their minds: first, 
a sound theology — the teachers believed that they knew the right 
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and they expected the students to accept this belief; and, second, 
sound ethical principles were connected with sound theology. 
This was illustrated by the courage and fearlessness with which 
a slanderous student was expelled from the institution. Yet, after 
all, without speaking further of the Seminary of the fifties, we 
love to feel that a tree is known by its fruits, and, while con- 
gratulating the Seminary on its present development, to recollect 
that it is a development out of an honorable past. 

Rev. A. W. Hazen, D.D., ’68, spoke with especial felicity of 
the life of the Seminary during the sixties, when there were only 
two regular professors, Dr. William Thompson and Dr. Vermilye. 
Later Dr. Bodwell came to lecture, and other lecturers also filled 
out the instruction which these two regular instructors could not 
provide. Dr. Hazen gave interesting reminiscences of those early 
teachers, and emphasized what many a man has felt since, the 
supreme value of contact with a personality like that of Dr. Wil- 
liam Thompson. His was, to be sure, a day of small things, but 
it was a day which had the promise of potency in later years. 

Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., spoke for the eighties. This 
period represents really a new period in the life of the Seminary. 
The Seminary removed from East Windsor Hill in 65, and en- 
tered its present buildings in ’79, so that the decade of the eighties 
covers the first ten vears of life in the present Seminary building. 
It is worth calling to mind the significant positions to which men 
who graduated during this decade have come in the theological 
and educational world, to say nothing of those in other positions 
of importance. During this period 108 students graduated. 
Thirteen of them went out as foreign missionaries, touching the 
fields in Africa, Japan, India, Bulgaria, Turkey, Mexico, China, 
Ceylon, so that the geographical influence of the men of this period 
is of the widest. Of those who were students during the eighties 
also, fourteen have occupied positions of large significance in the 
educational work of, the church. Two have become college presi- 
dents, ten instructors in theological seminaries, and five teachers 
in other institutions of higher learning. One is at present Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board, and three have been State 
Superintendents of Home Missions. Since the beginning of this 
period the Faculty has changed. There remains at the present 
time not one of the Faculty who was present at the beginning of 
this period. But, great as have been the changes, the spirit of the 


| 


Seminary still holds, and the efficiency of its work has in no wise 


decreased. 

tev. O. S. Davis, Ph.D., spoke for the nineties, and remarked 
that the classes during the nineties were evidently the garnered 
seed and manifested the perfect fruitage of that which was sown 
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in the eighties. He referred pleasantly to some not altogether 
felicitous experiences in the life of the students in the nineties, 
and congratulated the students of today that they had not to en- 
dure the same kind of hardness as soldiers. He noted further 
that the period of the nineties was the period of marked Faculty 
changes, but that through the change, and due doubtless to the 
enlightening influence of the classes of this period, the Faculty 
had grown strong and effective in its instructional work. More- 
over, it had been a period of changing and enlarging of the curric- 
ulum to its present enriched proportions. It was a time when 
there was an increase of demand for scholarship, and the short- 
cut method was done away from the plan of Seminary instruction. 
It was a period of deep spiritual interest, and the men of the 
nineties caught that spiritual fervor which stamps every true 
Hartford man as a vital force in his parish. May this ever be the 
characteristic of a graduate of Hartford! 

Mr. P. C. Walcott, of the graduating class, spoke for his 
classmates, and expressed his appreciation for the benefits re- 
ceived. One of the great things that the Faculty has done has 
been to introduce them into the field of questions. The Faculty 
has answered some of them, but not all the questions they have 
propounded. We have agreed with them sometimes in the an- 
swers to the questions they propounded, and we have often felt 
that we have agreed not so much for the strength of their logic 
as for the warmth of their hearts, and have felt grateful for the 
sincere fellowship which they have always given, and for the con- 
victions which have come into the life of the students through the 
convictions which spoke out from the life of the Faculty. 

President Mackenzie, upon being called on, said: The impres- 
sive story of these decades makes it hard for a man to be told, as I 
have been so often, that he is to begin a new era of even greater 
power. But the story is also a ground of hope. Nothing could 
have given me more courage for tomorrow than the statement that 
this Seminary grew out of the spirit of revival. Thus born, the 
Seminary has within it the energies of eternal life. I am not 
greatly disturbed to have it said that the Seminary in its earlier 
years was concerned in strife and controversy. I do not feel that 
it is well to smear over all our differences with a coating of in- 
difference. Earnest men must have difference of opinion and 
give to that difference of opinion energetic expression. We often 
hear of the theology of the past as a decadent theology, but a de- 
cadent theology is always the theology that the speaker differs 
with. Only intense experience produces intense thinking, and 
intense thinking gives rise to intense experience, and both deserve 
positive expression. ‘This institution, if it is to go on, must not 
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go on living on the formalities or on the external glories of an 
academic existence. The great danger in any institution living a 
large life is lest the things seen should become all and the earthly 
hide the heavenly from view. Yet we must live in relation to the 
material world, and a man must strive to realize the spiritual 
through the material. In this Seminary if we are to grow we 
must grow on all sides. 

The Seminary must grow on the outer as well as the spiritual 
side. It must develop its organization. Numerous as its chairs 
are, they should be more numerous. No institution can remain 
healthy after the proportion of students to professors passes a 
certain figure. If we want more students we must strive for in- 
dividual training. I do not myself like to teach more than twenty- 
five in aclass. I cannot do it. I want to individualize the men. 
The Seminary ought to serve the city, just as it receives so much 
upport from it. The opportunities of service grow illimitably. 

want to be true to the city, and to start here a work that shall 
be of value to city and state. 

The Seminary must. not be a school to train ministers of one 
type. The Seminary should train for a differentiated service. 
What the Seminary is trying to do in this direction is strikingly 
illustrated by the outgoing class, whose diversity of ministerial 
service in its character and location is most marked. The theo- 
logical seminary of the future is to be close to the heart and life 
of the churches and close to all spiritual effort. The churches 
and the seminaries should not be able to get away from each 
other. Each owes to the other something of efficient service. 
May Hartford ever be a center of powerful, efficient, and exten- 
sive spiritual influence! 


GRADUATION DAY. 


At 9 A. M. was held the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, and at the same hour the ivy exercises of the students 
were held, consisting of the welcome by the class President, 
Irving H. Berg, the poem by Charles K. Tracy, the oration by 
Clayton J. Potter, and the address at the planting of the ivy by 
J. M. Davis. 

At 9.30 the annual meeting of the Pastoral Union was held. 
The meeting was called to order by the Scribe, Rev. Austin Gard- 
ner. Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., was elected moderator. Rev. 
Austin Gardner was elected scribe, and Rev. S. A. Barrett was 
elected as assistant scribe. The following were chosen Trustees 
of the Seminary for three years: 

Rev. James L. Barton, Boston; Rev. Michael Burnham, 
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St. Louis; Rev. Lewis W. Hicks, Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. Henry 
Hi. Kelsey, Hartford; Rev. George W. Winch, Holyoke, Mass.; 
D. Chauncey brewer, Boston; John Allen, Hartford; Edward 
W. Hooker, Hartford; Dr. George R. Shepherd, Hartford; EI- 
bridge Torrey, Boston. 

All were re-elected except Mr. Brewer, who succeeds the late 
J. M. Allen of this city. 

Charles P. Cooley of this city, Professor Ernest C. Richard- 
son of Princeton, N. J., and Rev. Frederick A. Noble, of Bos- 
ton, were chosen Trustees for one vear, succeeding Edward 
A. Studley of Boston, deceased, George E. Barstow of Providence, 
R. I., who has gone west, and Herbert Knox Smith, who is now 
in Washington. 

On recommendation of the Nominating Committee, consisting 
of Rev. S. A. Barrett, Rev. C. S. Lane, and Rev. W. B. Tuthill, 
the following committees were elected for the next year: 

usiness Committee, Rev. William J. Tate of Higganum, Rev. 
Thomas M. Hodgdon of West Hartford, Rev. George L. Clark 
of Wethersfield; Examining Committee for two years, Rev. Clar- 
ence H. Barber of Manchester, Rev. George A. Hall of Peabody, 
Mass., Rev. O. W. Means of Springfield, Mass., Rev. Ozora S. 
Davis of New Britain, Rev. John P. Garfield of Enfield, Rev. 
A. W. Hazen, Middietown. 

Rey. Frederick T. Knight of Stamford was elected Secretary 
of the Committee. 

The representatives of the Trustees appeared and made their 


annual report, and the meeting adjourned. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES. 

The annual exercises connected with the graduation of the 
Senior Class were held at 8 o’clock in the evening. Rev. James 
L. Barton, D.D., Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, presided, as representing the 
Trustees. 

Dr. Barton opened the exercises with Scripture reading and 
prayer, and introduced Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., of New 
York, a member of the class of ’°83, who spoke as follows: 

There are some things connected with the church about which 
it matters little what is done. The building may cost hundreds or 
thousands; the form of service may be simple or elaborate; the 
government may center in the few or extend to the many. These 
are respects in which one church may differ much from another, 
and still do the work of Christ. But when it comes to the inner 
life no such liberty is allowed. There are certain things here re- 
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quired of all. And for best results these requirements must be 
met. The object of this evening’s address is simply to consider 
three things for which the church should become conspicuous : 

1. The first is worship. The church is often called the house 
of God. Why? Because dedicated to Him? Yes, and also be- 
cause in an important sense His earthly dwelling place. There 
has never been a spot on earth, nor is there one in heaven, in which 
God more truly is than in the building whose corner-stone is His 
own dear Son. How sacred this should make every such place! 
The Divine Presence in the burning bush made even the ground 
holy, so that he who stood gazing upon it was commanded to take 
the shoes from off his feet. Should not the same Presence lend 
something of the same sacredness to every place set apart for 
worship? Worship is a very personal thing, a thing which no 
man can do for another, a thing which should bring the soul face 
to face with God, a thing which can yield permanent good only as 
it results in right relation to God. There is need of special em- 
phasis being laid on this thought today. The service of God’s 
house is sometimes treated as though it were a kind of entertain- 
ment, full of dignity, of course, but still an entertainment. The 
song, the scripture, the prayer, are often spoken of as introductions 
to the service, rather than most important parts of the service. 
The result is, the power of the whole is weakened. The church 
should be made a place into which all would come with truest 
reverence, and a deep heart hunger for a vision of God. One of 
the things always to be admired in the fathers is the spirit in which 
they entered into divine service. The church was to them a sacred 
place, and worship a solemn thing. Their ideas were not per- 
fect. Their religious life was not always as joyful as should have 
been. But we must be careful not to think joyful that which is 
simply light. They lingered too long in the outer court, not see- 
ing the rent in the veil. But we must be careful on passing within 
not to go with a step too hurried, or a lip that does not weigh well 
every word uttered. The service of God’s house should always 
look toward permanent results. It is not enough that the feelings 
be stirred or the mind enlightened. The only feeling that brings 
good is the feeling that helps make good. The only truth that 
blesses for any time is the truth that blesses for all time. The 
hour of worship should always bring a vision of God, communion 
with God, and life from God. 

2. A second thing for which the church should become con- 
spicuous is fellowship. There,was much done in the Old Testa- 
ment economy to foster the spirit of brotherhood among the 
children of God. Aiong with laws given to regulate man’s ap- 
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proach to God, were laws given to regulate his action toward his 
fellowman. The time came when the people transgressed these 
laws. Then came the prophets with their words of rebuke. And 
when they spoke they had quite as much to say about neglect and 
mistreatment of men as about temples forsaken or altars thrown 
down. Coming to New Testament times we find the thought of 
man’s relation to man emphasized and enlarged. Again and again 
Jesus declared that He had come to establish the Kingdom of 
God in the earth, and that one feature of life in that Kingdom was 
right action upon the part of man toward man. Upon more than 
one occasion He taught that men could not receive along any line 
if unwilling to give along the same line, when they had the 
chance. In his Sermon on the Mount He taught that as men 
judged they should be judged. In his model prayer He taught 
that we should not ask for more forgiveness than we are willing 
to show. In the parable of the unjust steward He taught that 
the rules applied by us will be applied to us. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the meaning of all this is that no man can see in 
God what he is not willing to let his brother see in him. The life 
that is drawn from Christ should have in it the most of the spirit 
of Christ. The truest friendships and the most helpful associa- 
tions on earth should be found in the church. I may be unduly 
sensitive, still I cannot but regret that there has been a demand for 
so many institutions founded on the ideal brotherhood, yet apart 
from the church. There is not a good thing in them which is not 
the expression of a Christian idea. And if the expression of a 
Christian idea, the church might have incorporated it into her life. 
She need not have had the badge, the paraphernalia, or the special 
ceremony. But she might have adopted the custom of brother 
watching with brother in time of sickness. She might have 
adopted the custom of creating a general fund from which, in 
time of need, a brother might have drawn, not as an act of charity, 
but as an act of justice. She might have adopted the custom of 
saying over the casket or at the grave, “ This was a Christian 
brother.” But why speak of opportunities lost? To make more 
careful in the use of what remains. The world is full of un- 
rest. And the church still has a splendid opportunity to show that 
she is preéminently a brotherhood. 

3. The third thing for which the church should become con- 
spicuous is service. Jesus brought men two kinds of good — 
material and spiritual. No reader of the New Testament can 
fail to be impressed with the interest which He took in common 
everyday life, and with what He did to surround men by better 
conditions. It was no little thing to Him that men were hungry, 
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sick, or in sorrow. The more I read of what He did, the more 
persuaded I am that the church is on the right track when she 
builds the gymnasium, establishes the cooking-school, supports the 
kindergarten, and opens the dispensary. She must do these 
things if the Master’s will is to be done in her as it was in the 
Body which He took to the cross, then to the Throne. The church 
must be concerned about the kind of homes the poor have to live 
in, the kind of places children have to play in, the kind of build- 
ings cheap labor has to work in. There is nothing in clean, 
healthful surroundings that can right men within, of course. 
But there is something in them that can make it easier for the 
grace of God to do it. So long as we have slums in a physical 
sense we will have them in a moral sense. The new life is the 
only thing that can save. But the new life can do better work 
under some conditions than others. 

But bevond the material is the spiritual. “JI came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” This looks deeper than eye or 
ear or flesh. It looks into the heart, and has reference to needs 
there. It was the spiritual destitution of men that meant most to 
Jesus. It was not simply because they were hungry that he was 
moved with compassion in the desert, but because they were as 
“sheep not having a shepherd.” In both these respects Christ 
asks for sympathy and coéperation. He wants a church that shall 
think, feel, and act along lines where human interests lie. He 
wants a church that shall go forth not only to save men from the 
hurt of sin as it appears in everyday life, but also from the sin 
itself. The question as to whether the church shall become what 
it should be everyone of its members has a part in answering. 
But the minister has the largest part. Let the thought of wor- 
ship, fellowship, and service have first place in his heart, and the 
people will not only know it but will open their hearts to the in- 
coming of the same spirit. 

After the address President Mackenzie announced the award 
by the Faculty and the Trustees of the following prizes: 

William Thompson prize in Hebrew — Daniel Miner Rogers, 
class of 1906. 

Bennet Tyler prize in systematic theology — Willis Lord 
Gelston, 1905. 

Hartranft prize in evangelistic theology —Irving Husted 
Berg, 1904. 

Greek prize — Charles String Gray, 1904. 

Turretin prize in ecclesiastical Latin-—— Charles String Gray, 
1904. 

John S. Welles fellowship for two years — divided hetween 
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John Merle Davis and Richard Stanley Merrill Emerich, both of 
the class of 1904. 

Special fellowship for one year for special work in Church 
History of the Reformation — Elmer Ellsworth Schultz John- 
son, 1902. 

Professor M. W. Jacobus, as Dean of the Faculty, presented 
the following as having completed the regular course of study and 
being in the judgment of the Faculty worthy of the usual certifi- 
cate of graduation: 

Harold George Booth; Claude Albert Butterfield, Dartmouth 
College, 1901; Herbert Edwards Brown Case, Brown University, 
1900; Thomas John Elliott, Princeton University, 1901 ; Richard 
Stanley Merrill Emrich, Bates College, 1901; Clayton Johnson 
Potter, Union College, 1900; Richard Sewall Woodbury Roberts, 
Bates College, 1901 ; Ernest Albert Yarrow, Wesleyan University, 
IQOI. 

Dean Jacobus, in behalf of the Faculty, recommended that 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity be awarded the following, who 
had completed the course and presented scholarly theses: 

Florence Ellen Bell, Wellesley College, 1901; Irving Husted 
Berg, Lafayette College, 1901 ; James Stanford Clark, Dartmouth 
College, 1901 ; John Merle Davis, Oberlin College, 1899; Charles 
String Gray, Princeton University, 1901; Edward Owen Gris- 
brook, Congregational College of Montreal, 1893; Kihachi Hi- 
rayama, Meiji-Gakuin College, 1892, and Doshisha Theological 
Seminary, 1895; Charles Kellogg Tracy, Oberlin College, 1897; 
Philip Cory Walcott, Yale University, 1900; Katrine Wheelock. 


After the granting of the degrees President Mackenzie ad- 
dressed to the students a few words of farewell: 

You are like those leaving the shore. We are gathered to say 
farewell. It is not the time for teaching. It were vain for me to 
begin now. No attempt, then, can be made here to deal with prin- 
ciples. Now, in the name of the Seminary, I have simply to say a 
word of farewell. Behind my voice many voices of those that 
have watched and blessed you with their hearts and strength are 
speaking. You go far and wide over all the earth and throughout 
our own land. You are going to serve humanity by standing for 
the Church of Christ. The Church of Christ is the poetry of 
history. It represents all that is highest, purest, and best in the 
thought of men. The Church can never be described in narrow 
terms. It is the one institution that seems to tremble on the verge 
of the visible and to reach up into the invisibie. So men can 
never 4e content with the Church, and the Church can never be 
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content with itself. My last word to you would be, never let your 
courage be daunted by the material failures of the Church. The 
Church is mixed with the ordinary experiences of men. You 
will have to handle details which are small and many, both with- 
out and within. Our charge is to work in the valleys, to pray 
on the heights. Live near to Him who is always on the mountains. 
To do this you must not only preach, but must embody and vitalize 
this truth. That will be the real instrument of your service. You 
will not forget your learning. You will do continually new work 
of the mind, but chiefly we would have you persist in the Christian 
life. Augustine said: “ Pray for me, that I do not default, but 
that I may be perfected.” He most truly triumphs who feels his 
insufficiency and his need of yielding himself to the divine power. 
3v himself he may fail, but only through God can he be per- 
fected. Out of wills yielded to Christ go forth over the world. 
From wills so yielded there shall be richest blessings. 

The services closed with the customary parting hymn, followed 
by the benediction. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR SEVENTY- 
FIRST YEAR, 1904-1905. 


The year will open with a general service in the Chapel, Wed- 
nesday evening, September 28th. At that time all students are ex- 
pected to be present, and to have made the needful adjustments of 
rooms. The full schedule of class exercises begins the following 
morning. All general inquiries should be addressed to the Dean. 


AIM OF THE SEMINARY. 


The aim of the Seminary is to provide a thorough training for 
all who would fit themselves for the Gospel ministry. 

The Seminary recognizes that a majority of its graduates 
will become pastors of churches in our own country. It believes 
that pastoral office summons at the present time men of liberal 
culture, of excellent scholarship, and practical efficiency. It re- 
tains as the standard of admission the possession by the applicant 
of the degree of A.B., including a knowledge of Greek ; and ad- 
mits others only in exceptional cases, and where by careful testing 
preparation is shown to be equivalent to that possessed by the col- 
lege graduates. It believes in the power of a preached gospel 
and aims to fit men by means of scholarly acquisition, intellectual 
discipline, spiritual culture, and practical drill to be efficient pro- 
mulgators of the Word. 

It recognizes moreover that the ministry of Christ is a diverse 
ministry. It holds that he who through painstaking, minute, ex- 
haustive, and sane scholarship adds to the sum of knowledge as 
respects Christian truth, whether found in the revelation given in 
the Bible, or ascertained from the revelation of Christian experi- 
ence as manifested in the Church, or secured by logical deduction 
from facts presented, is no less a minister of the Word than is he 
who delivers his message from the pulpit. The Seminary there- 
fore would encourage, on the part of those fitted for it, advanced 
scholarly work. By means of fellowships for study abroad or 
at home, by means of graduate work offered, by means of a wide 
range of elective studies open to students during their threé years 
course by its large Faculty, it holds out opportunities for special- 
ized study of unusual range. 

The Seminary further recognizes that the mission of Christian- 
ity is to evangelize the world, and that to America belongs a large 
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share in the work of Foreign Missions. Hartford has always 
been a missionary seminary, and 10 per cent. of its graduates 
have gone to the foreign field. By means of the income of the 
Charles M. Lamson Fund, established in memory of the late | 
president of the American Board, the widest opportunities are pro- 
vided for the study of Missions. Every member of the Faculty 
contributes to this end, and all students are required to do work 
in this department. The work in Missions is arranged with refer- 
ence to a twofold purpose: first, to give to regular students in the 
Seminary, whether planning to go to the foreign field or not, op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with missions; second, to 
provide to all appointees of mission boards, whether men or 
women, a well arranged course of study for one year previous to 
their departure for their fields. 

The Seminary moreover recognizes that the church has its 
teaching as well as its preaching function. Through affiliation 
with the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, which is located 
across the street from the Seminary buildings, the Seminary is 
able to offer to its students work of the highest character in 
genetic psychology and in the theory and practice of teaching, in 
addition to what is given in the Seminary. 

The Seminary thus by means of its large Faculty, its Library 
of 83,000 volumes, its special funds, and its affiliated work aims to 
offer the broadest training for the diversified ministry of the 
Word. 

































INSTRUCTION. 










The courses of study offered in the Seminary are classified 
under two general heads,— preliminary studies and electives. 
This classification has been adopted in view of two main con- FI 
siderations, —the varied acquisition of students entering the Ah 
Seminary, and the diversified forms of Christian activity inviting ie 
the modern minister. 

The preliminary studies are those which it is taken for granted 
every one undertaking the study of theology should have had, 
and for instruction in which there is provision made in some, if 
not most, of the colleges. The adoption of an elective system by 
the colleges has brought it about that the preparation of students 
even from the same institution is most varied. For instance, from 
the same college there comes one student who has done no work 
whatever in philosophy or psychology, while another has worked 
in psychology, metaphysics, ethics, and philosophy of religion. 
Some have studied no Hebrew, while others have an excellent 
working knowledge of that language. It is presumed that a ma- 
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jority of the incoming students will be able to pass off more or 
less of the preliminary studies, and that time may thus be saved 
for elective work. As the universities and colleges adjust their 
courses more and more to the needs of the professional schools, 
the number of preliminary studies passed off will doubtless in- 
crease from year to year. These with the exception of Hebrew, 
which runs through Junior year, are scheduled for the first term. 
The precise adjustment as to hours, etc., is given below. 

The electives include all the other courses given in the Semi- 
nary. The college graduate of today has been accustomed to 
considerable freedom in the choice of studies throughout his col- 
lege course. His mental equipment and his intellectual train- 
ing, consequently, both demand and justify the continuation of his 
elective privileges. The danger of an elective system is that the 
studies chosen by the student will not be coordinated into a ra- 
tional whole. Ey the adoption of the “ group system,” supple- 
mented by “ Faculty Advisers,” it is believed that the student’s 
work is so presented that either a rather closely specialized course 
or one quite broadly generalized may be intelligently chosen, and 
that in either case it will be a concatenated whole. 


ee 


THE GROUP SYSTEM. 


There are offered five elective groups, one each in Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, history, systematics, practics. One of 
these each student must select. It will be found, on examination 
of the table of groups, that a considerable proportion of the work 
in all the groups is identical. Under each group there are as 
many sub-groups as there are professors teaching in that depart- 
ment. Each student will choose one sub-group. The professor 
whose sub-group he chooses becomes the student’s Faculty Ad- 
viser, whose approval must be secured in the choice of all free 
electives. By means of the groups and sub-groups there is se- 
cured to the student a general theological course, with the em- 
phasis on some particular line of work. The free electives which 
he chooses may be selected with reference to either of two ends 
— leveling up the course and making the emphasis more uniform, 
or making the course more closely specialized. 


GRADUATE AND SPECIALIZING WORK. 


The Seminary desires in every way to encourage the exten- 
sion of theological study to four years and to provide for those 
who wish to specialize in any department. Various lines of study 
are possible, made up in whole or in part from the list of electives 
given later, especially those marked with an asterisk. With the 
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large number of professors and the excellent resources of the li- 
brary the opportunity for original and carefully directed work is 
ample. The graduate work of resident students may be directed 
toward securing the degrees of S.T.M. or Ph.D. The conditions 
under which these degrees may be secured are carefully defined, 
and will be sent on application. The Seminary would also en- 
courage pastors who may not be able to be strictly in residence 
to take up specialized courses of study. These will be arranged 
by the professors having in charge the departments in which the 
student wishes to work. 


MISSIONS AND PEDAGOGY. 


Attention has already been called to the opportunity the Semi- 
nary offers in the study of missions and pedagogy. The work in 
these departments is conducted partly by the regular professors 
in the Seminary, partly by instructors specially provided from out- 
side, and partly by the affiliated School of Religious Pedagogy. 
These courses rank with the other courses in the Seminary. They 
are not simply general lectures but are adjusted to the methods 
of painstaking classroom instruction. The courses in missions 
and the list of instructors will be found on page 370. A brief 
statement of the most available courses offered in the School of 
Pedagogy will be found on page 374. Fuller description of these 
courses can be found in the Year Book of the school, which will 
be sent on application. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


The Seminary has projected and partially arranged for a 
number of lectures on the different non-Christian religions, to be 
eventually developed into a complete course in Comparative 
Religion. The plan as at present sketched contemplates (1) a 
short course of from 3 to 5 lectures dealing with each religion 
in broad outline and open to all students, and (2) a more extended 
course in each sacred literature, open to such students as are pre- 
pared to undertake work in the original languages. 

The courses for which arrangements have been made, and 
which will be given next year, will be found under the general 
heading of courses in Missions above referred to. 


ARRANGEMENT OF HOURS AND SCHEDULE. 


The minimum number of hours required for graduation during 
the three years is 1,170 (390 hours each year, or about 13 hours 
a week exclusive of general exercises). The maximum per- 
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mitted is 1,350 hours (about 15 hours per week). The permis- 
sion to approach the maximum depends on the student’s scholar- 
ship. 

The minimum of required hours is distributed as follows: 
Preliminary studies, 165 hours; group, 740 (excluding general 
exercises ) ; sub-group, 90; free electives, 175. To the free elec- 
tive hours will be added all that are satisfactorily passed off by the 
student on entrance, and all taken above the minimum. Students 
who on entrance pass off the preliminary studies and 200 hours 
from the studies in any group will be admitted to standing in 
the Middle Class. This provision is specially intended to meet 
the wants of graduate students from the universities. 

Practically all the courses offered are arranged in a fixed 
schedule as to day and hour. In the exceptional cases where this 
is not done the hour for the class will be fixed by private appoint- 
ment with the professor. The student will thus be able to make 
his elective choice without conflict of hours or burdensome in- 
equality in the work of different periods. 

For convenience the year is arbitrarily divided into three 
terms each of about ten weeks, the Christmas recess coming dur- 
ing the second term. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHOICES. 


In making his choices the student should, first, select his group, 
second, his sub-group, third, his free electives, in consultation with 
his Faculty Adviser, who is the professor whose sub-group has 
been chosen. In choosing electives he should see to it that the 
distribution of work between terms is not too unequal and that the 
hours of electives chosen do not conflict when he chooses courses 
not specifically offered to his own class. A student is free, with 
the approval of his Faculty Adviser, to choose courses other than 
those offered specifically to his class. 

The completed list of studies chosen should be entered in the 
Course Book provided by the Recorder. 

The choices of the Junior Class will be called in about the end 
of the first term, those of the Middle and Senior Classes near 
the close of the third term. It is expected that the choice of 
group and sub-group made Junior year obtains for the whole 
course, changes to be made only with Faculty consent. Free 
electives may be chosen annually. In addition to the complete 
list of courses offered are tables showing respectively the groups 
and sub-groups, the schedule of classes by term, week, day, hour, 
the courses arranged by terms. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES OF STUDY 
Including all courses offered, whether in the Groups or outside. 
Courses starred are intended mainly for Graduate Students. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS 


Pror. MACDONALD 
1 Hebrew I—see Prelim. Studies (TWThS11)* . - J 1-2 80 
2 Hebrew II —reading, syntax, translation of English 


into Hebrew (TThS11)_ . : J 3 30 
3 Arabic I—outline of accidence, ‘with reading of 

about 10 pp. of texts : : ; ; A - MI 30 
4 Syriac I—similar to No. 3 ; M 2 30 


5 The Semitic races and languages, palsengrepliy: his- 
tory of O. T. text, versions, and textual criticism 
(TTh3) : , P . MS 3 I5 
6 Some aspects of the ‘Heteow titerany genius; its 
essential characteristics, limitations, and spirit 


(given in 1905-6) ; : ; ; ? : . MS 3 I5 
7 Arabic II — continuing No. 3 S 2 30 
8 Syriac I1—continuing No. 4 S340 
g . The Theology of Islam : ; - MIIS5 
10 Missionary Activity and Methods of Muslims S 3 10 
11 Attitude of Muslims toward Christian and Jewish 
Scriptures. : : ° : =) 01 SSE XO 
12 Missions in Egypt and Arabia P : , . MS 2 15 
13. Muslim Educational Methods (given in 1905-6) MSS g 
14 Reading of Job, regarded as literature (TThF4) - MS F390 
15 Reading of Amos and Ecclesiastes (given in 1905-6). MS I 30 
*16 Semitic Epigraphy—the Inscriptions of Mesha, 
Siloam, ete. 
*17 ArabicHil . : : : : ; : : 7 30 
*18 Elementary Coptic. , 5 ; . : : I 30 
*1g9 Elementary Egyptian : : : - s 30 
*20 Seminar in the Theology of Islam. 
Pror. PATON 
1 Higher Criticism of the O. T.— its nature, principles, 
and method—the problems of integrity, authenti- 
city, historicity, etc., and the evidence available 
for their solution (TS9gTh2)1_ . : : : «, jraeag 


* Capital letters and numbers in parentheses indicate the day of the week 
and the hour of the day respectively: the figures 1 and 2 at the right of the 
parentheses indicate the first and second half of a term respectively. The 
letters and numbers in the right hand column indicate the class for which 
the course is intended, the term when given, and the total hours in the 
course. Where time marks are wanting, appointments will be made by pri- 
vate arrangement. Courses marked Ms are given in 1904-5 and not the year 
following ; aiternating thus with courses marked 1905-6. 
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Introduction to the Pentateuch—its composition, 
age, authorship, historical character (TS9Th3) 

Introduction to the Historical Books — their composi- 
tion, age, relation to one another and to the Penta- 
teuch, historical credibility in the light of archzo- 
logical discovery (TS9Th2)2 

Introduction to the Prophetical Books — their om, 
authorship, significance, relation to the history of 
prophecy as a whole (M1oWF8) 

Introduction to the Poetical Books — their age, 
authorship, literary and religious value (TTh3) 

Critical History of O. T. Literature—a connected ac- 
count of its growth, from the beginnings in the 
desert, through the Mosaic and later periods, with 
the development of the prophetic, priestly, and 
wisdom schools, and the formation of the Canon 
(T'ThSr1) . 

The Messianic Putian 4 in en ee order — 
exegesis and discussion (MWF2)2 

Isaiah — reading of selections, with special reference 
to date (TThz2) . 

Exegesis of Jeremiah . : 

Assyrian I—grammar, reading of transliterated 
texts, exercises in cuneiform 

Assyrian II — reading of passages bearing on Israel’ s 
history ; 

Missions in India . 

Jewish Education 

Elementary Ethiopic : : , : : 

Rabbinic Hebrew — reading a Mishna tractate illus- 
trating Jewish thought in the time of Christ . 

Hebrew Legislation —its contents and development 
in the Pentateuchal Codes. 


ProF. JACOBUS 
1 (a) N. T. Propzedeutics— review of N. T. Criticism 
and the philosophical ideas involved 

(2) Romans — exegesis of selections bearing on the- 
ological discussion (TThro) ‘ 

(2) N. T. Philology — the growth and characteristics 
of Hellenistic Greek (5 hrs.) 

(4) Galatians — exegesis of a portion, chiefly for 
method (25 hrs.) (TThSg) . 

Mark —exegesis of the narrative as the primary 
Gospel (TThS11) : 

The Fourth Gospel — exegesis of the —_— pen 
sages in correlation with the Synoptic Tradition 
(TThS8) 

Ephesians — exegesis of nelections for content and 
argument (TThS11)1 
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I John — exegesis of selections, chiefly for their spir- 
itual suggestiveness (TThS10)1 

Philippians — exegesis of selections, with emphasis 
on ch, 2 (TTh2). ; 

Introduction to the Pauline Epistles — with special 
reference to present critical questions (TThS8)1 

Introduction to the Johannine Gospel and Epistles 
—in the light of present criticism (TTh2) : 

The Synoptic Problem — introduction to the first 
three Gospels, with special study of their interrela- 
tion (TThS8)2 

Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles — their origin, 
integrity, and bearing on Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (TThS1r1)2 

Introduction to Hebrew its origin and place i in N. 
T. thought 

The Gospel Logia— the Senevtic Traditions consid- 
ered with a view of approximately reconstructing 
the Logia . 

Analysis work — the general progress of thought in 
each book of the N. T. (TThSro)2 

The Greek of the Septuagint —in relation to Alen 
andrian-Hellenistic Literature . 

Missions in China (given in 1905-6) 

Teachers’ Classes 

The Synoptic Traditions — seminar elaborating No. 
15 

The Sources of Acts —seminar 











DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Pror. Nourse 

1 Hebrew History —see Prelim. Studies (M3,WFo9)1 

2 Hebrew History from Moses to David (MWF2) 

3 Hebrew History from Solomon to the Exile, and 
Jewish History to the end of the Persian Period 
(M11 WF%8) . 

O. T. Theology — general c course on the development 
of the main beliefs (M4,WFo9) . 

N. T. Theology — general course on the teachings of 
Christ and the Primitive Church (M4WFS8) 

Jewish History from Alexander to the Roman Period 
(MWF2)2 ; 

Theology of the Early Minor Prophets (MWF2)1 

Hebrew Prophecy —its principles and development, 
with special attention to the Messianic element 
(Ms, WFy) . 

Theology of Micah 

Theology of Amos 

Theology of I Peter 
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N. T. Canon — general history to 400 (WF8)2 . 

N. T. Canon — spécial historical work 

O. T. Apocrypha — general course (M10F3) 

N. T. Text-Criticism ee outline of method 
(WF8) 1 

Special MS. Study — seminar 

Early Maccabean time — seminar in the sources 

Missions in the Americas (given in 1905-6). 

Pauline Theology I— based mainly on Acts and I 
and II Thessalonians 

Studies in Post-exilic Theology —readings i in Jonah, 
Malachi, and Joel, with reference to the movements 
under Ezra and Nehemiah - 

Reading Course in Early Semitic Religions 

Theology of the Jahvist Document in the Hexateuch 

Theology of the early chapters of Acts, of James and 
of I Peter as compared with Christ’s and Paul’s 
teachings 


Pror. MITCHELL 


1 N. T. Times I — study of the sources preparatory to 
constructive work in the Life of Christ and Apos- 
tolic History (M3, WFo) 2 

N. T. Times 11 —construstive work, sania N 
1 (MF11) 

History to the Nicene Council outline with van 
of sources for special points (MWFro) 

Post-Nicene History — outline (MWF2) 1 . 

Problems in the Life of Christ (MW2) 1 

Paul’s view of the Life and Character of Christ 
(MW2) 2 

Nicene Christology —the grow th of the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ to the Second Ecumenical 
Council (MWF2) 2 

Asceticism and Monasticism — survey of the sources 
to Basil the Great and Benedict of Nursia (MF3) 

Rise of the Papacy — survey of the sources to Greg- 
ory the Great (WFo9) 1 

Studies in Origen or Augustine . 

The Church in the time of Justinian . 

The Orthodox Eastern Church from Justinian to 
1453 

The Russian Church — rise and history 

Mohammedanism — its rise and spread to the found- 
ing of the Caliphate of Baghdad (WFio) 1 

The Ottoman Empire —rise and history (M4, W Fio) 2 2 

Missions in the First Six Centuries— their history 
and method (WF9) 2 

The Nestorian Church and its Missions i in the Far 
Orient 





18 
19 
20 
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Missions in the Balkan Provinces and Syria 
Modern Greek : 
Greek and Roman Ndeatiion teens in smelt, 


Pror. GEER 


I 


17 
18 


The Medizval Church I — from Gregory I to Gregory 
VII (T.ThS8) 2 

The Medizval Church II— from Grego ry Vv rE to the 
Reformation (M3, WF io) 1 : : : : 

The Reformation— outline course (M4,WFS8) 

The Modern European Church— outline course from 
the Reformation to the present (TThS10) 2 

Life and Times of Bernard of Clairvaux—study in 
sources of Medizeval History (M3, WF 10) 2 ; 

Medizeval Monasticism — with _— on the scien- 
tific use of sources - . 

Medizeval Reformation Movements —seminar . 

Canon Law — its history with iia in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici 

Ecclesiastical Latin (Ms,WFo) ai 

The Continental Reformation — course stunt in 
method to 6 

The English Reformation—course similar i in method 
to 6 (MWFi1)2. 

The Oxford Movement 

Ecclesiastical Polity —a comparative study of the 
theory, organization and administration of the 
leading denominations (TS8) 1 

Medizeval Education (given in 1905-6) ‘ 

Medizval Missions—their history and method 
(Ms5,WFo9) 1 

Moravian Missions 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Architecture 

The Christian Social Movement in England 


Pror. SIMPSON 


I 


Congregationalism iat and — in outline 
(WF11) : : 

Congregationalism II- _ its history as seen in its 
literature and doctrinal symbols, seminar (M11) 

American Church History I— Colonial Period, Out- 
line Course (M4, WFS8) 1 

American Church History II— Colonial Period, sup- 
plementary to Course 3; seminar in sources with 
Thesis work . 

American Church History ul — Nat’ l Deiied (TT hr 1) 

General introduction to the study of American His- 
tory 

Growth of Religious Freedom and Toleration (giv en 
in 1905-6) . . . . ° . . 
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History of Selected Denominations with special reference to 
their American development 

8 The Presbyterians 

g The Methodists 
1o The Baptists 

Special Courses in the History ‘of Missions 

11 Spanish Catholic Missions in America 

12 French Catholic Missions in America : 

13 Early Protestant Missions among the Indians . 


DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATICS 
Pror. GILLETT 
1 Introduction to Philosophy—see Prelim. Studies 
(MS ro) 
Outline of Saitingaliiae (Ma, WF») ‘ 
Antitheism — various non-Christian theories, with 
special discussion of the bearing of evolution on 
fundamental Christianity (MWF io) 1 
Philosophy of Religion—including the nature and 
origin of religion, personality, etc. (M10, WF8) . M 
XIXth Century Apologetics — history and criticism ™M 
N. T. Apologetics—inductive work, chiefly in the 
Gospels (MWF io) 2 . : J 
The Evidence of Christian Experience —its value 
and scope (MWF11) 1 
History of Apologetics —chie8y the first three cen- 
turies and the Deistic controversy 
English Philosophy —from Locke onw ard, " with 
special reference to Christian faith (M5 WF 10) 
History of Religions — introduction 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion — such as 
Cause, Purpose, Miracle, etc. . 
Studies in Modern Philosophy (M4,W FS) . 
13 Apologetic Significance of Missions 
14 Psychological Theory (given in 1905-6) 
*15 Modern German Philosophy — reading course 
*16 History of Religions — reading course 
*17 Methods in Apologetics 
*18 The Problem of Immortality 


Pror. BEARDSLEE 

1 The Doctrine of God —inductive Biblical studies of 
the Nature of Deity, the Trinity, the works of 
God, and a Theodicy (TThSS8) 2 

2 The Doctrine of Man —similar studies of the Nature 
of Man, with special attention to the problems of 
Freedom and Sin (TS11) . ; M 

3 The Doctrines of Grace — similar etniins of the pu 
son of Christ, His relation to the Holy Ghost, 
and His atoning sufferings, with special attention 
to the activities, divine and human, that constitute 
an Experience of Saving Grace (TThSi0) 
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Biblical Ethics — similar studies of the moral mean- 
ing to man of God’s Nature, of Man’s Moral Na- 
ture, especially Conscience, of Law, of Duty, of 
Grace, and of Virtue (MWF2) 

The Kingdom of God — similar studies in both N. T. 
and O. T. (M4WF8)2 : : 

Inspiration — the Biblical appeal to faith (T 3W2) 

History of Systematics — studies of typical writers to 
note the materials, methods, and forms of leading 
systems (MF3) . 

History of Ethics —a review of leading heathen, 
pagan, Christian, and philosophical types (TTh2) 

The Biblical Basis of Missions (given in 1905-6) . 

Methods of Religious Instruction — discipline in pre- 
paring different types of S. S. lessons : 

The O. T. Doctrine of God—original work in 
Exodus, Amos, Isaiah, and Psalms 

The Doctrine of Judgment—the main Biblical in- 
stances and principles : 

The Harmony of Grace—the symmetry ‘and unity 
of the elements of Salvation in the Bible 

The Biblical Basis of Ethics (TSg) 

Ethics — studies of Biblical material, as the Wisdom 
Literature, the Johannine Writings, and Paul’s 
Epistles : : ; : : : : 

Studies in Luke. A discipiine in inductive method, 
introductory to the regular courses in Biblical Dog- 
matics and Ethics (TThS8) 1 


Pror. MACKENZIE 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


The Christian Doctrine of God (TThS8) 

The Person and Work of Christ (TThS8) . 

The Holy Spirit and the Church (TThS8) . 

Christian Ethics (TThSro) . 

a Propeedeutics (5 hrs.) ; 6 The N ecessity and Method 
of Systematic Theology (15 hrs.) (TThSg) 

Contemporary Religious Thought (TThS10) 

Studies in the Creeds and Confessions (TTh4) . 

The Principle of Missions 

Seminar Work on Modern Dogmatic Systems, as s Cal- 
vin, Schleiermacher, Dorner, Rothe, Ritschl, 
Kaftan, etc. 

Studies in some Ethical Systems, as ‘Spinoza, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, etc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICS 
ProF. MERRIAM 


1 Great Pastors and Preachers—lectures on the history 
of preaching, with essays and discussion on nota- 
ble personalities (Th11S1o) 

Homiletics I.— lectures on the genesis and construc- 
tion of the sermon, analysis of examples, class- 
room work in original sermon plans (M4WF 10) 

Homiletics II.— practical class exercises in preach- 
ing and criticism, supplementing Homiletics I, 
(TThHS11) 1 

Homiletics III.— adv anced sun penaching and criti- 
cism in original prescribed themes and sermon 
problems in various categories (M3TThS1o) 

Homiletics 1V.—continuation of III, with special 
emphasis upon original choices of themes and per- 
sonal criticism (TS9) 

Homiletics V.— private hours in indy dual sermon 


criticism : 

The Pastorate and L er Pr oblems _ a on the 
church and pastorate, with special study of Hart- 
ford as a local field: visits to institutions, personal 
investigations and reports (TS1o0) 

Pastoral Care—parish organization, pastoral visite: 


tion, personal religious work, conduct of regular 
and special pastoral services (MWF11) 

The Pastor and his Young People — the history ond 
principles of pedagogy applied in the pastoral 
office (given in 1905-6) 

Sociology I.— general principles and special ‘prob. 
lems, with special reference to Christian activities : 
lectures, class essays, and discussions (TThSg ) 

Poverty and Crime — lectures in the history, causes, 
and methods in dealing with these problems 
(TTBS11) 2 

12 Missions in Africa 
*13 Sociology II. —reading courses in m selected: problems, 
*14 Homiletics— critical readings in the literature . 


Pror. PRatr 
1 Public Worship I.—its history in Hebrew, Apos- 
tolic, Medizeval, Reformation, and Modern times 
(M3WFro) 1 
2 The Historic Liturgies — analy ses, with study of se- 
lected formule and rites (MWF2)1. : : 
3 Public Worship II.— the conduct of the various exer- 
cises, exclusive of the Sacraments and Special 
Ordinances (M3WF io) 2 . 


t Scheduled 4o hours, counts as 30 hours, 


M I 15 
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Hymnody —its history, with special emphasis on 
English and American developments (MWFi11) . MI 30 
The Hebrew Psalter—special introduction and 
exegesis of selections (MWF11) : F - M2 30 
General Musical -History—outline of periods and 
styles, with fuller account of the greater masters 
(MWF11) 
Church Music— the form ‘of the hymn- tune, the 
anthem, the mass, with piano illustration (MF3) 
The Oratorio—as an art-form, with piano illustra- 
tion (MF2). 

Types of Musical Form— the dance, the song, the 
sonata, the fugue, with piano illustration 

The Symphony —as an art-form, with piano illustra- 
tion (TF3) 

Sight-Singing I.— the rodiments of music, "with drill 
in reading . 

Sight-Singing II.— continuing No. II ‘into ‘part -sing- 
ing (MF3) . : 

Harmony I.— exercises in tune- -writing and analysis 
(MTF3 

Harmony II. — continuing No. 13 

Missions in Hawaii and the South Seas bie en in 
1905-6) ‘ 

Harmony III. 

Special Liturgics— the conduct of " Sunday- «school 
services : 

Dinueeies-~entensiows of Nos. I ‘and 3 3 in (2) the his- 
tory of Public Worship, (4) its nities or (c) its 
administration . : : 

Hymnody— original investigation in (a) ‘the prob- 
lems of the Psalms, (4) English Hymnody 

Music History —studies in the development of par- 
ticular forms, or in the works of selected com- 
posers 








1 Voice-Building 
2 Scripture and Hymn Reading 


Pror, THAYER 

1 Bibliology —the history and use of books, including 
a history of the written and printed Bible 

2 Astudy of the manuscripts and editions of the Greek 
and Hebrew Testaments, the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and practical methods of research 

3 Explanation of the classification of the Seminary 
Library, with instruction in the practical use of 
the books on the shelves. Hours by special ar- 
rangement with the Junior Class 


+ Demonstrative courses, 20 hours, counted rs. 
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Bibliography of Missions (given in 1905-6) : MSS 5 
Reading in the Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment — as a basis for historical study . 3 « Mtge 


. SMITH 
Foreign Missions — China and Christian Missions 


. BASSETT 


Experiential Theology—conversion, the resulting 
types of character, and the means of grace in rela- 
tion to character-building - ; : . . SO 


. HOLLIDAY 


Presbyterian Polity — characteristics and practical 
working . ; - , : : ; “ ; 


. McCormick 
Methodist Polity —its principles and operation . 


. HAwks 
Biblical Aramaic — Grammar and study of the Ara- 
maic portions of the Old Testament P 
Readings in the Targums— selections on the Penta- 
teuch and Prophets, with special ie of gram- 
matical form, etc. : : ; ; 


. HARTRANFT 


Elementary German (MWF2) 
Advanced German : 


MISSIONS 


The courses in Missions offered by different instructors are 
here brought together and classified with the twofold purpose of 
facilitating the regular students’ choice of electives in Missions, 
and of suggesting how there could be readily arranged a year’s 
work exclusively in this topic. 

With the exception of the courses in Comparative Religions, 
fuller description of the courses will be found in the complete List 
of Electives. 


THEORY AND METHODS 
Prof. Gillett 4 Philosophy of Religion . ‘ + Maag0 
‘© Beardslee 9 Biblical Basis of Missions (1905-6) . MS 3 I5 
Mackenzie 8 The Principle of Missions . , . MS 3 IO 
Gillett 13 Apologetic Significance of Missions Ms 2 15 
Smith 1 China and Christian Missions . < §Si2aks 
Thayer 4 Bibliography of Missions (1905-6) .MS3 5 
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Histrory 
Prof. Gillett 10 History of Religions — introduction . 
‘© Mitchell 14 Rise of Mohammedanism . 
‘* Macdonald 9 ‘Theology of Islam 
1o Muslim Missionary Activity 
11 Muslim Attitude toward the Bible 
‘* Mitchell 16 Missions in the First Six Centuries 
17 Nestorian Missions 
13 Conversion of Russia 
‘Gear 15 Medizval Missions 
16 Moravian Missions 


Or DDH WW DH HW 


SPECIAL MIssIons 


Prof. Merriam 12 In Africa 
‘© Macdonald 12 In Egypt and Arabia 
Mitchell 18 Inthe Balkans and Syria . 
Barton 1 In Asia Minor (1905-6) 
Paton 12 In India 
Jacobus 16 In China (1905- 6) ‘ 
Pratt 13 In Hawaii and the South ‘See 
(1905-6) 

Nourse 18 Inthe Americas teiact) 


LANGUAGES 
Prof. Paton tio AssyrianI . 
II as I 
14 Ethiopic 
15 Rabbinic a 
‘© Macdonald 3 Arabic I 
7 es II 
17 he III 
4 Syriac I 2 
8 ci RE ; - 3 
18 Elementary Coptic . - ‘ . I 
“Mitchell 20 ModernGreek . : : : = Sea 
‘“ Trowbridge Turkish ; : 1-2 
By the courtesy of Trinity College, courses in Senate under 
Prof. McCook, and other courses, are open to students desiring 
them. For additional languages see under Comparative Religions. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 
Professor Martijn (of Trinity College) 
Indo-Iranian Languages* and Religious Literatures, together 


with Chinese and Malay. 
Hours 


1 a Sanskrit. Grammar (Perry, Whitney) and one 
brief illustrative selection (Lanman’s Reader) 
from the Mahabharata, Hitopadeca, Manu, the 
Rigveda, the Brahmanas, and the Sutras re- 
spectively . : ; ; : ‘ : : 25 


*In these languages the purpose is to offer first a brief but substantial 
introduction and to continue the work thereafter with such students as wish it. 
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Hours 
6 Five lectures (open also to general students) on 
the Religious Literature of India, intended to 
give an idea of its nature and scope and the 
present position of its study : : ; ; 5 


Sanskrit is the key to Avestan and Pali, as to all the modern 
Aryan languages of India, and to much in the non-Aryan lan- 
guages. Course 1a is a necessary preparation to courses 2a and 3a, 


2 a Pali. Grammar (Frankfurter) and selections in 
Frankfurter’s Handbook and Elwell’s Jatakas . 


Two lectures (open also to general students) giv- 
ing a general survey of the literature of Bud- 
dhism 


Avestan (so-called Zend) Grammar (Jackson) and 
selections from the Yasna, Yashts, and Ven- 
didad (Jackson’s Avesta Reader) 


Two lectures (open also to general students) on the 
Religious Literature of the Zoroastrians and the 
present position of its study 


Middle Persian. The Pahlavi Translations of the 
Avesta read in conjunction with Naryosang’s 
Sanskrit version 


Modern Persian. Grammar (St. Clair-Tisdall, 
Darmesteter’s Etudes Iraniennes). The Vazir 
of Lankuran. Selections from the Christoma- 
thies of Salemann and Shukowski and Spiegel 


Chinese. The Radicals and their simpler com- 
binations with elementary readings. Foster's 
Elementary Lessons in Chinese with reference 
to Summers, Seidel, and Arendt 


Malay. Grammar (Seidel or Crawfurd) and easy 
readings ; : ; , : : ; : 30 


The above scheme is tentative and probably can be carried out 
only by assigning some of the work to alternate-years. In the 
years 1904-5 and 1905-6 Professor Martin will also lecture on one 
or more of the following topics from 3 to 6 hours : 


The Contributions of Missionaries to Linguistic 
Science. 

The Number and Classification of the Languages 
of the East Indies. 

The Linguistic Problem of the Philippine Islands. 

The Chinese Language as a Missionary Problem. 





Preliminary Announcement 


Professor Nourse 
The Religion of the Hebrews from a Comparative 
Standpoint . : : : . ; : . 


Professor Paton 
The Religion of the Babylonians 
Readings in Sacred Texts of the Baby toniane 


Professor Macdonald 
The Religion of Islam 
Readings in the Qur’an . 
Religion of the Egyptians 


Professor Mitchell 
Religion of the Greeks and Latins 


Professor Geer 
Teutonic Religions . 


Professor Gillett 
Religions of Savage and Semicivilized Races 


SPECIAL LECTURES 
Missionary Problems at Home. By Dr. Halsey of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions (1904-5) . ‘ P 
The Science and Methods of Modern Missions. By Rev. 


J. L. Barton, D.D., of the A. B. C. F. M. (1905-6) 
International Law relating to Americans residing abroad 
Medical Instruction — information as to maintaining health 

and rendering simple medical services (1905-6) 

a Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. By Levi 

B. Cochran, M.D., of Hartford P 
6 Medical and Surgical Emergencies. By Oliver C. 
Smith, M.D., of Hartford, 4 ; 
c General Medicine and Hygiene, with prectiont clin- 
ical work. By Frederick T. Simpson, M.D., of 
Hartford : 

Cartography ~<ginatieds senda in sopnaeapher, en, By 
Prof. B. S. Annis of the Hartford High School (1904-5) 

Business Methods in Mission Work. By Rev. G. Walter 
Fiske of Auburn, Maine (1904-5) 

Mission Study in the Home Church, By Rev. H. P. 
Beach, of the Student Volunteer Movement (1905-6) 

Mission Work Among Young People. By Rev. Wm. B. 
Forbush of Charlestown, Mass. (1904-5) . 

History and Growth of the A. M. A. By Dr. C. 1? Ryder 
(1904-5) 

City Missions—a study of the sail problems —_s rod in 
the philanthropic and missionary activities of the mod- 
ern city. By David I. Green, Ph.D., of the Hartford 
Charity Organization Society (1904-5) . ’ ‘ * 
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By the courtesy of the Hartford Hospital, lectures in the 
Nurses’ Training School are open to special students in 
missions ; and classes in manual training at the Hillyer 
Institute are also accessible. 


RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


The following courses offered in this topic are here brought 
together in the same way as with the courses in Missions. 
Prof. Paton 13 Jewish Education : . MS I 
“Mitchell 20 Greek and Roman Diecniieninene-t MS 2 
Macdonald13 Muslim Educational Methods (1905-6) Ms 2 
Geer 14 Medizval Education (1905-6) . . MS 2 
Gillett 14 Psychological Theory (1905-6) . . MSa 
Merriam yg Pastor and Young People (1905-6) . Ms 3 
Beardsiee 10 Methods of Instruction (1904-05) . MS I 
Jacobus 17 Teachers’ Classes (1904-5) 2 
Pratt 17 Special Liturgics (1904-5) : - MS 3 


With these are affiliated various courses in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, for the details of which see its Announce- 
ment for 1903-04. 

Prof. Pease I History of Education (TWThFio) . j 1-2 60 
MS Pease II Principles of Education (TWThFr0) J 2-3 60 


“*  féase III Gen’l Religious Pedagogy (WThFo9) M 1-2 45 
a Psychological Basis of Teach- 
ing 
6 Essentials of Method 
¢ Teaching Methods 
Normal and Class Methods (W'ThFo9) M 2-3 45 


The Bible School (TW11) .  § I-2-3 60 
a Its History ; 5 

6 Its Organization and Manage- 
ment . : 45 

¢c Organized eieetabonilnatamal 
Work . ‘ : : 2 10 


Primary Methods (3 hours per week 
first half year) 
a Special Primary Methods 
6 The Primary Department 


The Bible School Curriculum (3 hrs. 
per week second half year) 
a General Principles 
6 Lesson Construction (practice 
with criticism) 


VIII The Philosophy of Froebel (1 hour 
per week) . . 





Preliminary Announcement 


Prof. Pease IX Organized Bible School Work (1 hr. 
per week) ; : 


‘Dawson I Genetic ti a heel of the 
development of mind, socially 
and individually, as a prepara- 
tion for other courses in Psy- 
chology (TWThq4) . : . JI-2 
a The Brain and Nervous System 
6 Correlations of Physical and 
Psychical States 
¢ The Instinct— Feelings . 
da Intelligence, Habit, and Will 


“© Dawson II  Child-Study —an application of the 
preceding course to the study of 
children (ThFS11) . , S$ I-2-3 
a Heredity and Variation . 
& The Development of the Body 
and Brain 
¢ The Psychical Development of 
the Child, with the dom- 
inating interests of each 
period 


‘© Dawson III Social Psychology—an application 
of genetic psychology to the 
study of society, which is con- 
sidered under four groups of 
social relations (3 hrs. per wk.) 

a Industrial Relations 
6 Domestic 
¢ Political ne 
@ Cultural “4 

‘© Dawson IV _ Psychology of Religion (3 hours per 

week) ‘ : , go 


N. B. The subdivisions of hours in the courses in Psychology 
are approximate only. 
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PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


the time of entrance. 


ProFEessoR MACDONALD 
1 Hebrew I. Elementary grammar, with exer 
cises in reading and writing the language, in- 
cluding only what is absolutely necessary for 


Mr. HARTRANFT 
Elementary German, for those who have not studied 
it (MWF2) 


ProFEssoR NOuRSE 
1 Hebrew History. (M3WFo)1 


ProFessors MITCHELL AND GEER 
Outline of Church History, with text-book (MF11) . 


PROFESSOR GILLETT 
1 Introduction to Philosophy, indicating briefly 
the terminology, the chief problems, and the 
chief methods of their solution (MS1o) 





1 Voice-building I. Practical drill, mostly in half- 
hour individual lessons, adapted to the stu- 
dent’s needs : : : 























Required of all students at the outset of their course unless passed off at 


any use of the Hebrew Bible (TWThS11) . JI-2 80 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., HONORARY PRESIDENT. 


Wm. DouGLas MACKENZIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 
MELANCTHON W. JacoBus, D.D., DEAN 


WaALpo S. Pratt, Mus. D. 
Epwin K. MITcHELL, D.D. . 
CvaRK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. . 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, A.B. 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D. 
Lewis B. PATON, PH.D., 
Duncan B. MACDONALD, B.D. 
EDWARD E. Nourse, S.T.B. 
Curtis M. GEER, PH.D. 
CHARLES S. THAYER, PH.D. . 
SAMUEL SIMPSON, PH.D. 


Jupson Situ, D.D. . 
AusTIN B. BASSETT, B.D. 4 
WILLIAM A. Ho..ipay, D.D. 


CHARLES W. McCormick, D.D. 


WINFRED R, MARTIN, PH.D. 
WILLIAM C. Hawks, A.B. 


Systematic Theology 

New Testament 

Music and Liturgics 
Early Church History 
Biblical Dogmatics 
Pastoral Theology 
Apologetics 

Old Testament 

Semitic Languages 
Biblical History and Theology 
Medieval Church History 
Librarian 

American Church History 


Foreign Missions 
Experiential Theology 
Presbyterian Polity 
Methodist Polity 
Comparative Religions 
Aramaic 








THE SEMINARY AIMS (I) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in Scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures 
and the leading of his Spirit in history, and to apply that truth in the realms of 
thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. . 

THE CURRICULUM is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped Elec 
tives. Itis thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a balanced 
course, or one rather closely specialized. It is also fitted to University students 
prepared to acquire. advanced standing. 

THE MIssions CouRSE, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity for 
thorough Mission study, 

THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY affiliated with the Seminary supplies 
an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GRADUATE STupy is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M.and Ph.D. 
ere given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are offered, each 
for two years of foreign study. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 volumes 
(excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music room, etc. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu 
uates may, after examination, be admitted o# probation during the first term. All 
courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

ExPENSES. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bedding, ex- 
cept a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam and for supervision. Board is provided 
under the care of the Students’ Association, at about $4 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 
Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The seventy-first year begins September 28, 1904, and closes May 
31, 1905. 

Address inquiries to the DEAN. 























58 Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1903, $63,182, 791.32 


RECEIVED IN 1903. 


For Premiums, ; ‘ . . $5,325,082.06 
For Interest and Rents, ‘ ; ° ‘ - 2,936,543-85— 8,261,625.91 





$71,444,417.23 
DISBURSED IN 1903. 


For claims by death, matured SOC CTE, and sapuition, $4,707,279.42 
Surplus returned to policy- holders, 1,359,811.44 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, . : ‘ : 579,254.61 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, "$6, 646, 345-47 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Rnyeeens: i , Real ers ts all 

. 998,312.11 


other Expenses, 


XES. 
Profit and Loss, 


422,645.28 
165,585 48— 


8,232,888.34 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1903, $63,211, 528.89 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, + $24,836,415.06 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, - 5 . ; ‘ 3 30,000.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . : . : : ? 577)521-21 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, P : . } 11,25 1,610.60 
Cost of Bonds, 253077,384.69 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, . . 

Agents’ Debit Balances, 


$65,012,088. 89 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued, : ~ P é + $916,929.54 
Rents due and accrued, ° . ; 139143-55 
Market value of stocks ‘and bonds ov er cost, 4 : é 433)232.81 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, . ° : re 358,732.44 


: z ; 3 $1,722,018.34 
Less Bills Receivable and Agents’ Debit Balances, 7 ; 592-39 $1,721,425-95 
ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1903, ; - P . + $64,932,954 84 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all niceree eae! tastes at 
net, Company’s i 
All other liabilities, 


$57,913)313-00 
2,389, 829.29—$60, 303,142.29 
SURPLUS, $4,629,812.55 


12.08 per cent. 
$166, 504,486.09 


Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1903, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1903, 70,150, insuring, . 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Senewnre: DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, G General Agent. 


JAMES H. JARMAN, Special Agent, 


ARTHUR R, THOMPSON, Special Agent. 
ROOM 516, COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
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